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“An answer to the public need of 
the moment; in this case, spiritual 
strength and reaffirmation of faith.” 
—Olga Owens, Boston Post. 


“ 


. a gripping story .. . a stirring 
narrative of an uphill struggle against 
odds that at times were overwhelm- 
ing. —Thomas F. Coakley, D.D., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Here is a novel forthright and dy- 
namic of noble proportions . . . in 
any day it is great to find so clean 
and challenging a book.”—Daniel A. 
Poling, Christian Herald. 


“I found it exceedingly fascinating, 
replete with magnificent lessons. Its 
pungent and potent truths afford 
very valuable material.” — George 


Truman Carl, Park Ridge, Ill. 


“A book which shows the mental and 
spiritual development of a harassed, 
sorely tried, stumbling and awkward 
soul to self-confidence, power and the 
achievement of self respect, confi- 
dence and a certain spiritual victory. 

. The book will be fascinating to 
all ministers, churchmen, and those 
interested in spiritual development 
and achievement . . .”—William L. 
Stidger, Boston University School of 
Theology. 


At all bookstores . $2.50 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


A Tribute 


“It says much for the press which has now reprinted these meditations in 
a single lovely little volume.”—WILLARD L. SPERRY, Dean, Harvard 
Divinity School, in the Boston Globe says of 


ALL SOULS 


LITANY FOR 


By LUCIEN PRICE 


Dean Sperry goes on to say: 


“This brief book is a gathered reprinting of editorials from the Boston 
Globe over the last quarter of a century, each for All Souls’ Day. 

The world of the spirit, and within that world the spirits of just men 
made perfect, is brought before our eyes.’ 


The Headmaster of Western Reserve Academy, Mr. Joel Hayden, 
has purchased 300 copies and writes to The Beacon Press: 


“This week 28 copies go out to the families of the boys whom we have 
already lost. I am also sending six copies to the families of the boys 
who are numbered among the missing. . . . Each member of the gradu- 
ating class of this year, 1945, will receive a copy. 

“I know of no thoughtful approach to the fact and experience of death 
more helpful to me than what is embodied in this little book by a 
twentieth century student and observer who is steeped in the finest 
classical tradition.” 


Daniel A. Poling, Editor, The Christian Herald, says: 
“A beautifully written devotional book that has a ministry for hungry 
hearts and is constant food for the souls.” 


Available at $1.00 in a handsome blue binding with gold stamping. The 
frontispiece, the opening bars of Schubert’s “Litany For All Souls,” is 
drawn by Mr. Price. 


kk 
By KENNETH L. PATTON 


Unitarian Minister of Madison, Wisconsin 


HELLO, MAN 


“It is as a man greeting you and walking with you, a companion saying 
his faith by the way, in words that give color and shape and warmth 
to what is deepest within you both. Hello, Man is about the earth in 
time, the spirit of man, his love and compassion, his worship and his 
commonwealth. Real and beautiful..—Dr. Abert C. Dierrensacn, 
Minister, The Unitarian Church of the Larger Fellowship. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Unitarian EDUCATIONAL Adsauce 


PROCTOR > 
A Unitarian School 


FOUNDED by Unitarians, serving Unitarians, 
administered by Unitarians, Proctor will cele- 
brate its Centennial in 1948. 


ATTENDED by boys of many faiths it provides 
a liberal environment where they. can grow 
and develop into responsible, clear-minded, 
democratic citizens. 


A UNITARIAN CHAPLAIN lives and eats on the 
campus, the better to serve the boys. His 
weekly services and courses in Comparative 
Religions set the keynote of the liberal 
atmosphere. 


PROCTOR PREPARES boys for college and 

future life with a forward looking educational 

- program that has won commendation from 
many educators. 


“HOW can we be of assistance to Proctor?” was 
the question asked by a conference of Unitar- 
ian ministers after a discussion of ‘The Place 
of the Denominational School in the Denom- 
ination.” 


PROCTOR 


THE OPPORTUNITY is two-fold. Unitarians 
can direct the attention of desirable boys to 
Proctor. With the help of friends the school 
has been fortunate in having a full enrollment 
but would like to increase the percentage of 
Unitarians. 


UNITARIANS can support Proctor financially by 
bequests, by annual contributions through the 
Friends of Proctor Association, or by consider- 
ing larger gifts to the Centennial Fund. This 
fund will be used in postwar years to add an 
assembly hall, classrooms, a new dormitory 
and to put the school in the best of repair. 


THIS ACCOMPLISHED, no one can challenge 
Proctor’s place as the best equipped small 
school in the country. Make checks payable 
to Proctor Academy and mail to 


J. HALSEY GULICK, Headmaster 
Proctor Academy 


Andover, N. H. 
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America, bearing its original title 
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UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SOCIETY 


Due to war conditions and the de- 
sire to conform to the policy of other 
Unitarian organizations this year there 
will be no regular Annual Meeting of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


The officers and directors will meet at ° 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, on Wednesday, May 23, at 3:30 
p. M. for the transaction of the follow- 
ing business: (1) to hear reports, (2) 
to count the ballots for election of of- 
ficers and directors, (3) to discharge 
the necessary obligations of the Society 
as required by the bylaws. 

Cart A. Szawarp, President 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society 
nominations for officers for 1945-46 are 
as follows: for president, Rev. Carl A. 
Seaward, Dorchester, _ Massachusetts; 
for clerk-treasurer, Mr. Elmer Stelley, 
Chelmsford, Massachusetts; for direc- 
tors, Rev. Carl B. Bihldorff, Brookline, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. George H. Bonsall, 
Quincy, Massachusetts; and Mrs. Fritz 
H. Schaefer, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


The Annual Meeting of The Unitarian 
Service Pension Society will be held in 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, at 4:00 Pp. m. on Wednes- 
day, May 23, 1945, for the transaction 
of the following business: (1) to hear 
the reports of the officers and board of 
directors; (2) to elect officers and direc- 
tors for the ensuing year; (3) to hear 
the report of the committee on the Re- 
vised Contributory Pension Plan. 

Note: Due to war conditions and con- 
forming to the policy of the other Uni- 
tarian organizations this year, business 
at this meeting will be limited to the 
hearing of reports and the election of 
officers. 

Cart B. Brnwporrr, Secretary 
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| The Science of Auman Relationships 


By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


This is the text of the radio speech the former President 
was to have broadcast on the occasion of the annual Jefferson 
Day Dinners scheduled to be held Friday night, April 13, 
throughout the Nation. 


Americans are gathered together this evening 
in communities all over the country to pay tribute 
to the living memorial of Thomas Jefferson — one 
of the greatest of all democrats; and | want to 
make it clear that | am spelling that word ‘‘’demo- 
crat”’ with a small “’d.” 

| wish | had the power, just for this evening, 
to be present at all of these gatherings. 

In this historic year, more than ever before we 
do well to consider the character of Thomas Jeffer- 
son as an American citizen of the world. 

As Minister to France, then as our first Secretary 
of State and as our third President, Jefferson was 
instrumental in the establishment of the United 
States as a vital factor in international affairs. 

It was he who first sent our Navy into far distant 
waters to defend our rights. And the promulgation 
of the Monroe Doctrine was the logical development 
of Jefferson’s far-seeing foreign policy. 


Battle for Rights of Man 


Today .this nation which Jefferson helped so 
greatly to build is playing a tremendous part in the 
battle for the rights of man all over the world. 

Today we are part of the vast Allied force —a 
force composed of flesh and blood and steel and 
spirit — which is today destroying the makers of 
war, the breeders of hatred in Europe and in Asia. 

In Jefferson’s time our Navy consisted of only 
a handful of frigates headed by the gallant USS 
Constitution —’’Old lronsides’’— but that tiny Navy 
‘taught nations across the Atlantic that piracy and 
the enslavement of their crews was one of those 
things which, among neighbors, simply was not done. 

Today we have learned in the agony of war that 
great power involves great responsibility. Today we 
can no more escape the consequences of German 
and Japanese aggression than could we avoid the 
consequences of attacks by the Barbary Corsairs a 
century and a half before. 

We, as Americans, do not choose to deny our 
responsibility. 

Nor do we intend to abandon our determination 
that, within the lives of our children and our chil- 
dren‘s children,.there will not be a third World War. 

We seek peace — enduring peace. More than 
an end to war, we want an end to the beginning of 
_all wars — yes, an end to that brutal, inhuman and 


thoroughly impractical method of settling the dif- 
ferences between governments. 

The once powerful, malignant Nazi state is 
crumbling. The Japanese War Lords are receiving, 
in their own homeland, the retribution for which 
they asked when they attacked Pearl Harbor. 

But the mere conquest of our enemies is not 
enough. 


We must go on to do all in our power to conquer 
the doubts and the fears, the ignorance and the 
greed, which made this horror possible. 


The Brotherly Spirit of Science 


Thomas Jefferson, himself a _ distinguished 
scientist, once spoke of “the brotherly spirit of 
science, which unites into one family all votaries of 
whatever grade, and however widely dispersed 
throughout the different quarters of the globe.” 

Today, science has brought all the different 
quarters of the globe so close together that it is 
impossible to isolate them one from another. 


Today, we are faced with the pre-eminent fact 
that, if civilization is to survive — we must cultivate 
the science of human relationships — the ability of 
all peoples of all kinds, to live together and work 
together, in the same world at peace. 


An End to All War 


Let me assure you that my hand is the steadier 
for the work that is to be done, that | move more 
firmly into the task, knowing that you — millions 
and millions of you — are joined with me in the re- 
solve to make this work endure. 


The work, my friends, is peace. More than an 
end of this war—an end to the beginnings of all 
wars. Yes, an end, forever, to this impractical, un- 
realistic settlement of the differences between gov- 
ernments by the mass killing of peoples. 

Today as we move against the terrible source 
of war — as we go forward toward the greatest con- 
tribution that any generation of human beings can 
make in this world —the contribution of lasting 
peace, | ask you to keep up your faith. | measure 
the sound, solid achievement that can be made at 
this time by the straight-edge of your own con- 
fidence and your resolve. And to you, and to all 
Americans who dedicate themselves with us to the 
making of an abiding peace, | say: 

The only limit to our realization of tomorrow 
will be our doubts of today. Let us move forward 
with strong and active faith. 
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“His Truth I4 Marching Ou” 


FTEN during recent years at White House 
concerts Franklin D. Roosevelt sang with vigor 
one of his favorite marching songs, “The Battle 

Hymn of the Republic,” written by the great and 
prophetic Unitarian, Julia Ward Howe. The President 
gave himself without measure to the spirit of that 
eloquent song, doing so with courageous intensity and 
complete dedication. Its marching faith suffused his 
life through personal suffermg and through the 
tragedy and struggle of the present war. 

The gay and vigorous personality, the direct and 
unflinching voice, the mood of earnest comradeship in 
a mighty job to be done are now no longer to be known 
- to his fellow citizens who found in him, beyond party 
and sect, a commanding leadér. He relished the un- 
known tomorrow without fear or dismay. Many 
memorial tributes will be written, but as this journal 
goes to press, we remember Mr. Roosevelt’s recent 
undelivered message on Thomas Jefferson. We shall 
cherish it as a reminder that no respite can be indulged 
nor pace abated until the purposes these two men 
served so well are rooted deeply in a world at peace. 


Practicing Unitarians 


N the language of our time the phrase “practicing 
| Catholic’ has been employed to describe a 
Catholic who goes to Mass, enters the con- 
fessional, supports his church and otherwise fulfills his 
obligations as a disciplined believer in his faith. As we 
prepare to observe the 120th anniversary of the 
American Unitarian Association, it would be well if we 
could be a little clearer about what it means to be a 
“practicing Unitarian.” The editors of Life magazine 
in their Easter number proclaimed that salvation for 
Unitarians was an easy thing, but they were wrong; 
the facts are on the other side. Tom Paine at Valley 
Forge writing The Crisis on a drumhead, Michael 
Servetus burning at his oaken stake outside of Geneva, 
Joseph Priestley fleeing a hostile English orthodoxy, 
a shy Emerson at Faneuil Hall standing his ground for 


abolition of slavery are hardly examples of easy salva- - 


tion. Nor do Unitarians find it so today. 

A “practicing Unitarian” is idle in neither mind nor 
body. The daily business of maintaining and inter- 
preting a free church is a demanding and a varied task. 
It involves translating historic Christian ideas, long 


disturbing to selfish men, into fresh and prophetic | 


obligations. Not only this but a “practicing Unitarian” 

also honors the insurgent independence of the human 
spirit that has broken with all historic tradition and 
has given “free thinkers” a place of dignity rather than 
one of opprobrium in the spiritual commerce of man- 
kind. The “practicing Unitarian,” seeing about him 
the festering injustice of racial discrimination, of 


economic insecurity, of blighting ignorance and of 
curable disease, devotes himself privately and collec- 
tively to a holy materialism that makes no separation 
between men’s souls and bodies. 

If we Unitarians are to serve as a mighty force in 
the struggle far from ended for a democratic world, 
a world fit for the gospel both of the Galilean and of 
Thomas: Jefferson, it will be done only by an even 
greater dedication to the daily task of supporting and 
advancing a truly progressive church. Our gains as 
Unitarians are not to be found primarily in reports and 
charts, important as they are. They are to be found 
rather in men and women, Unitarians who take the 
time to attend, serve and support their church, accept- 
ing its responsibilities and rejoicing in its advances. 
This is the discipline of a “practicing Unitarian.” 


Not in New England Aloue 


ANY letters were received in recent weeks sup- 
M porting Rev. G. Richard Kuch’s article on 

Unitarian anti-Semitism in the February issue. 
Lest any readers feel a second article on this subject is 
gratuitous, we would report that evidence continues to 
appear that this ugly virus still remains both in its . 
domesticated and its violent forms in all parts of the 
United States. We feel The Christian Register has an 
obligation to struggle against the “genteel,” but equally 
vicious, anti-Semitism found even among Unitarians. 
Fresh incidents of terrorism are reported this past 
month of April in the New England area. Synagogue 
furnishings have been burned in Waltham, Massachu- 
setts, and the Middlesex Medical School has had its 
windows broken by organized gang action. Anti- 
Semitism is far from extirpated in this country. 
Recent surveys make it very clear that the resurgence 
of racial and religious prejudice is not only a New 
England phenomena. Vigilance, protest and com- 
munity action alone can stop these renewed attacks on 
our free American institutions. 


South American Appeatement 


UR recognition of the Argentine government is 
() a step backward toward appeasement. We 
happened to be in Washington the day the 
State Department announced this unhappy step. 
As General Patton’s tanks sped toward Berlin, 
Mr. Nelson Rockefeller’s eyes turned toward Munich. 
We see no change in the policies of the Perén govern- 
ment that would justify amending former Secretary 
Cordell Hull’s use of the term “Fascist” in describing 
them. To recognize Argentina is to recognize the 
pattern Franco has established in Spain and that little 
Francos have imitated throughout South America. 
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All Unitarians who have rejoiced in recent months at 
signs of a democratic spirit in the State Department 
—in Archibald MacLeish’s broadcasts on Saturday 
nights and in the defense of the Yalta solution of the 
Polish problem—find a sharp contradiction in this 
recognition of Argentina. In his April 7 broadcast 
Mr. MacLeish stated, “We want to build up confidence 
in ourselves and in our way of life by letting the world 
see how well democracy works.” . Readers of the 
Register article on Argentina by Dr. Felix Cernuschi, 
himself a democratic Argentine citizen, may well wonder 
how the recognition of a Fascist government can 
demonstrate the working of democracy. The Perén 
way of life is in no discernable fashion different than 
that of Hitler. Supporters of democracy in Argentina 
have now but one of two choices: to continue risking 
life and limb in the work of the underground, or to 
leave the country and work elsewhere for a new 
Argentina. Allowing Fascism to be imported into the 
Western Hemisphere and giving it State Department 
approval is no way to build a United Nations world. 
Americans can, if they will, make their protests heard 
in Washington. 


Black Market Christians 


“...And Herb for the Service of Man.” Psaums 104: 14. 


S there any real relationship between a man’s relig- 
| ion and his habits with his ration book? We are 

increasingly convinced that the rulings of the 
Office of Price Administration test the average Christian 
conscience as surely as the Decalogue of Moses or the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

We were amazed recently at the protest and the 
petulance expressed by many God-fearing church 
people when the War Food Administration, confirming 
the ruling of the O.P.A., said that a notch or two 
would have to be taken in the nation’s belt. These 
agencies of our government made it very clear: the 
basic reason for the food shortage is the desperate 
necessity of liberated Europe. There is something 
particularly disturbing about such outcries from men 
and women long familiar with the gospel teachings of 
world brotherhood and of sharing what we have with 
those in need. 

The time has come when millions of us are beginning 
to understand that world security and peace cannot be 
won alone by senatorial balloting on treaties. Poland, 
for example, is a problem in diplomacy, but even more 
it is a nation filled with empty mouths. The Allied 
Military Government has doubtless bungled in Italian 
towns, but as we say this, do we realize our responsi- 
bility for sending those towns wheat and cheese before 
we read them sections of the Constitution or print 
ballots for them for a free election? 

As these words are written, well-nourished congress- 
men protest the shipping of butter from Wisconsin to 
the ports of France or pork from Iowa to Greece and 
Yugoslavia. Have they forgotten that our cities lie 


1. Whether the Administration failed to plan adequately for 
meat production or rejected plans that would have produced 
larger stockpiles is not the basic issue. If we share with devas- 
tated areas now we will have to pull in our belts a little. 
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unbombed, our populations safe because these people 
faced the Fascists’ fire? Is it nothing to them that 
these, our allies, live on less than half the calories per 
day we think so necessary for our way of life? Still 
these men in Congress mutter “Milk for Hottentots” 
and talk of famine in our land. The scandal of ingrati- 
tude and greed in Congress would dissolve as soon as 
spoken unless there were sufficient throats on Main 
Street to echo back the sentiment and help the ugly 
libel to grow in America. 

Is it not time for our pulpits to speak more plainly 
on the moral issues faced when shopping at the corner 
grocery store? Are there not men and women in our 
pews, loyal parishioners, devoted givers to our cause, 
true professors of our faith, who prove to be indifferent 
to the ethics underlying the system of the ration book? 
Yet here is where, in wartime, conscience needs to 
operate with added power. Here at the butcher’s 
counter, selfishness is found. Here our sense of brother- 
hood is tested by our deeds. Black-market Christians 
can support the programs framed at Yalta or at San 
Francisco, but their words give out a hollow sound. 

Can the church at this moment of history persuade 
men that the Psalmist grasped a great truth: that the 
herbs are in fact for the service of man? Can our 
sermons convince the slow of heart that the fruits of 
the earth are the heritage of all, and not, by an accident 
of nature, ordained by special dispensation for our 
private pantry shelves? 

As far as we are concerned our next homily will say 
quite clearly that Amos died in vain and Jesus 
preached to no avail for modern minds if we miss the 
point of rationing—the firm necessity to share our food 
here and around the globe without a weather eye for 
steaks and chops at home. It must be said in simple 
words: our moral immaturity can breed a war for sons 
unborn to fight. S. Hod 


FOR MEDICAL MISSION 


Gabriel D. Hacket 


Rev. Dale Dewitt, Regional Director of the A.U.A.., 

Robert P. Kellerman, Assistant Executive Officer for 

the Mission and Henry E. Muller, of the Unitarian 

Service Committee, viewing the car going to Italy for 

the Medical Mission, jointly sponsored by the Unitarian 

Service Committee and the Congregational Christian 
Service Committee — 


REPORT TO THE CHURCHES 


By FREDERICK MAY ELIOT 


President, The American Unitarian Association 


A Year of Important and Conshuctive Serwice 


can Unitarian Association has been the extra- 

ordinary quality of the laymen upon whose time, 
thought, energy, and unfailing generosity we have 
made continual and confident calls; and the most en- 
couraging fact in our denominational life today is 
that neither the supply nor the quality of such lay 
leadership has diminished. 

The most conspicuous example at the moment is the 
record of Senator Harold H. Burton, of Ohio, who was 
elected Moderator last May. One of the busiest men 
in public life today—and one of the most universally 
trusted—he has made time to respond to every request, 
not only from the headquarters staff but also from 
many parish churches. Wherever he has gone, he has 
brought encouragement and fresh vigor to our people; 
and his sound judgment has been at our service on 
any difficult problem, large or small, on which we have 
asked his help. During this year, he has given ad- 
dresses at seventeen Unitarian gatherings, in Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Wisconsin, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, New York, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
the District of Columbia. 

When he was asked to comment on the state of 
health prevailing throughout our fellowship, the word 
he chose to describe it was “inspiring.” “It is clear 
to me,’ Senator Burton wrote, “that while we need new 
and constructive mechanism to meet the critical prob- 
lems of our generation, both on an international and 
domestic basis, it is even more essential that we have a 
depth of understanding and conviction which will 
inspire our generation to live up to the opportunity 
which is open to it. I find this inspiration throughout 
our denomination.” 

This strong and heartening message from the 
Moderator is the best possible evidence that the year 
now ending has been a good year in terms of “impor- 
tant and constructive service.” 


THE FOURFOLD DIVISION 
To working program of the Association can 


| \ROM the beginning, the strength of the Ameri- 


best be described under four main headings, cor- 


responding to the organizational pattern—the 
Division of Churches, the Division of Education, the 
Division of Public Relations, and the Unitarian Service 
Committee. Back of these divisions, however, lies 
the less obvious work of the administrative officers and 
staff, including the Finance Department, who serve 
not only all branches of the Association’s program but 
also render direct service to many of our churches and 


societies. During the past year, these services have 
been more varied and, I believe, more effective than ~ 
ever. 

' Anything like an adequate report of the work of the 
four divisions is impossible in the space available, but 
at least a few of the “highlights” can be mentioned as 
indicative of the scope of the program and the achieve- 
ments of the year. : 


THE DIVISION OF CHURCHES 


Unitarian Extension 


URING the year, two new churches have been 

started. The North Shore Unitarian Society, of 

Port Washington, Long Island, New York, is 
now a fully functioning church; and the organization 
of the new church in San Antonio, Texas, is rapidly 
moving toward completion. 

Seven churches on the “aided list” have this year 
become self-supporting. Two of the aided churches 
have paid off all their debt, and a third has reduced 
its debt to a point where it will be completely paid 
next year. ; 

Experimental publicity campaigns in several 
churches, in as widely scattered places as New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Missouri, Louisiana and California, 
have been given financial and professional help. Radio 
programs in six centers—a larger number than ever 
before—have been assisted by financial grants, in cities 
as far apart as Winnipeg and Miami. 

Field work, both by the regional directors and by 
members of the headquarters staff, has greatly in- 
creased. The growing effectiveness of the regional 
programs, notably in New England, has made possible 
the assignment of the associate director of the Depart- 
ment of Unitarian Extension to the Pacific Coast for a 
six months’ period. Once again the work of the minis- 
ter-at-large has proved indispensable. 

The organization of the Unitarian Church of the 
Larger Fellowship, which now numbers 201 contribut- 
ing members, from 38 states, 4 provinces of Canada, 2 
foreign countries, and the armed forces in both theatres 
of war, is an outstanding development of this year. 


The Ministry 


At the present moment, out of an active list of 
approximately 375 parish ministers we have 36 men on 
duty as chaplains and 18 others in full-time war service 
of various kinds. This means that approximately one 
man in seven is not available for regular parish work— 

Vit 


a record of which the fellowship has every right to be 
proud but which obviously brings serious problems to 
those who are responsible for the maintenance of our 
churches during the war period. 

Within the last twelve months 13 names have been 
withdrawn from the official list of ministers, and 
exactly the same number of new names has been added. 
Of the new ministers 5 came to us from other denomi- 
nations, and 8 directly from theological schools. 

The Department of the Ministry is embarking upon 
a serious study of the whole problem of recruiting our 
ministry, recognizing its basic importance for our 
denominational future. 


Foreign Relations 


At the invitation of the Association, the Rev. 
George J. G. Grieve, of Highgate, London, visited this 
country as the official representative of the British 
Unitarian churches. Mr. Grieve made a most favora- 
ble impression as a speaker, and the requests from our 
churches for a visit by him far exceeded the practical 
possibilities. With the helpful co-operation of the 
British Information Services, however, he visited 41 
churches in 16 states from coast to coast, and 4 prov- 
inces in the Dominion of Canada. 

Commissioned by the Association, Professor J. A. C. 
Fagginger Auer spent nearly three months in England 
and was able to make a brief visit to the liberated por- 
tions of Holland. His report will be of inestimable 
value as we begin laying plans for the development 
of our international Unitarian relations in the postwar 
world. 


DIVISION OF EDUCATION 


HE work of the division falls naturally into three 
parts: the work with children, chiefly through the 
church schools; the work with young people, of 
both high school and college 
age; and the work with adults, 
which centers largely in the 
field of social relations. De- 
tailed reports concerning the 
whole program will be sent to 
the churches in due course, and 
while much of the work may 
seem to be of routine nature 
anyone who is familiar with it at 
first hand could testify to its . 
growing worth for the spiritual . 
vigor and vitality of our church 
life. 

With transportation difficul- 
ties inescapable in wartime, the 
division has laid special stress 
upon its field work program. | 
During the year 93 churches 
were visited by staff members, | | 
in addition to 9 major confer- ieee ss 
ences and 5 training institutes 
in many parts of the country. Ue 
Beyond this, 47 youth groups  “—— 
at colleges and churches were 
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’ Conference on a Just and Durable Peace, 


itn ek 


“Behold, a sower went forth to sow” 


visited, 3 student seminars and 4 youth conferences 
were held, and under the auspices of the Billings Fund, 
Unitarian speakers lectured at 25 colleges from Miami 
to California and British Columbia. 

Closely allied to the regular services rendered to 
our churches by the Department of Adult Education 
and Social Relations is the publication by the special 
Committee on Postwar Responsibilities of the 
Churches, of a booklet entitled “The Brotherhood of 
Good Men,” written by Dr. Julius E. Warren, Commis- 
sioner of Education of Massachusetts, and dealing 
with ‘the problems of race relations. The Unitarian 
denomination was represented by ten delegates at the 
held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, under auspices of the Federal Council 
of Churches. 

Perhaps the most significant single event of the 
year in this division is the publication of the new book 
by Mrs. Fahs, entitled Jesus: the Carpenter’s Son, 
which should prove to be a contribution of first magni- 
tude to the entire field of religious education in this 
country. It has already been acclaimed by the leaders 
of many denominations. , 


UNITARIAN SERVICE COMMITTEE 


HE work of the Unitarian Service Committee 
ought to be thoroughly familiar to all Unitarians, 
but the plain fact is that there are still many 
members of our churches who have as yet no realizing 
sense of the vast importance of this part of our pro- 
gram, the ramifications of which reach now into many 
distant parts of the world. 

As of April 1, the Unitarian Service Committee is 
carrying on its humanitarian program in 15 countries 
on 5 continents. The headquarters staff now num- 
bers 12, and there are 6 individuals attached to the 
New York office and the clothing warehouse. The 
total staff, including the Euro- 
pean headquarters at Geneva and 
the field directors and workers, 
now numbers 62 Americans, with. 
foreign personnel of at least 50, 
making a grand total of 112. 

One of the most significant 
recent developments is the ex- 
traordinary confidence in the 
work of our staff which has been 
shown by other agencies, who 
do not hesitate to place large 
sums of money at our disposal 
for the relief of various groups 
of refugees and other victims 
of the war in many countries. 
On October 1 we began to 
operate on a budget of approxi- 
mately $500,000, but at the 
present moment we are operat- 
ing on a budget of approxi- 
mately $750,000 and before the 
end of the calendar year we 
may very well be operating on 
a budget of a million dollars. 


With regard to the quality of the service rendered, 
the testimony of Senator Burton is that the work of our 
representatives is “well worthy of our vigorous sup- 
port and hearty commendation.” He adds, “We should 
be doing more of this kind of human service, and 
when our representatives return to the United States 
I believe that they will contribute strongly to develop- 
ing the application of our principles by our denomina- 
tion to the needs of the time.” 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Y vote of the Board of Directors in October, 
Be Division of Public Relations was established 

in accordance with the recommendations of Com- 
mittee B. It has not proved easy to find the right 
person to take charge of this vitally important part 
of our denominational program, but it can now be an- 
nounced that on July 1 Mr. Melvin Arnold, of New 
York City, formerly of Portland, Oregon, will become 
the director of this division. Originally a newspaper 
man, with wide experience in the field of advertising 
and publicity, Mr. Arnold will bring to the Association 
an unusual combination of gifts that promises to make 
Unitarian Advance not only a reality within our own 
fellowship but also a significant movement in the life 
of the nation. 

In the meantime, the regular work of the existing 
departments in this field has gone forward with in- 
creasing effectiveness, of which a few statistics may 
give convincing evidence. 

On April 25 the subscription list of The Christian 
Register numbered 6,358, which is a marked gain over a 
year ago. Of the Crimea Conference issue, in April, 
15,000 were printed and sold. Each month 185 minis- 
ters now receive “News Flashes,” and the widespread 
use in church calendars of items from this monthly 
bulletin from headquarters testifies to its practical 
value. The Publications Department has handled 303 
miscellaneous printing jobs, brought out 11 new publi- 
cations, and reprints of 23 others. .Of the Lenten 
Manual for 1945 approximately 20,000 were purchased 
by churches and individuals and 31,000 were distributed 
_ by the War Service Council direct to chaplains and 
servicemen and women, and in quantity to the 
Y.W.C.A., and the Army and Navy Department of 
the Y.M.C.A. Of the leaflet, “Introducing Unitarian- 
ism,” 23,645 copies have been distributed in the five 
months since publication; and through Army chan- 
nels, 58,000 copies of booklets in the Beacon Handi- 
craft Series—many of them shipped overseas. 


UNITARIAN ADVANCE 


T the Annual Meeting of the Association in May, 
A 1944, I told the assembled delegates that during 
the year ahead of them they would hear more 

and more about Unitarian Advance. At that time, 
the project was entirely a matter of study and con- 
sideration by the Board of Directors, but during the 
year it has moved out into the area of general discus- 
sion throughout the fellowship. Early in March, the 
first official word was sent to all the churches in a 
leaflet of which 43,650 copies have been distributed 


and for which the demand throughout the denomina- 
tion is continuing steadily. 

The entire Unitarian fellowship is deeory indebted 
to the special committees appointed by the Board of 
Directors to carry on the preliminary study and 
planning. And it is chiefly due to the courage and 
constructive vision of these committees that Unitarian 
Advance has now become “the Unitarian churches 
moving forward together.” 

Two pamphlets have been prepared by the De- 
partment of Adult Education for the use of discussion 
groups under competent leadership, one entitled 
“United We Advance,” the other “What Do You Be- 
lieve?” On the initiative of the regional directors, a 
carefully planned educational program is being un- 
dertaken, the purpose of which is to lay the ground- 
work among our people for the detailed program of 

“advance on all fronts.” 

It is thoroughly characteristic of our individually 
minded fellowship that the new plans and proposals 
should have aroused vigorous discussion on many 
points, but it is also characteristic that we should have 
worked our way successfully through the period of 
discussion into the mood and temper that make united 
action possible. When, a year ago, I sounded a note 
of warning against the folly and futility of getting 
bogged down in the morass of theological controversy, 
I had in mind some of the dangers that confronted us 
at that time; but I am confident that this peril will 
be avoided and that we shall go forward together re- 
joicing in our Unitarian belief in the value of “diversity 
within unity.” Certainly the time has come when 
every earnest and loyal Unitarian will place the full 
emphasis upon united endeavor rather than upon any 
of the questions that might prove divisive. 

With this mounting spirit of enthusiastic, co-opera- 
tive faith in the immediate possibilities of Unitarian 
Advance, the year before us may well prove to be the 
most significant in many decades. 


The Register Recommends: 


RECORDING 
The Lonesome Train: A Musical Legend. By Mailland 
Lampell, with music by Earl Robinson. Directed 
by Norman Corwin. Decca Album DA-375 
(6 sides). A dramatic album of elegaic character 
in tribute to Abraham Lincoln. Lyn Murray’s 
orchestra and Burl Ives contribute greatly to this 
rare and eloquent statement of American freedom. 


RADIO 
Dr. J. Raymond Walsh, news commentator. WMCA 
(New York), Mondays through Fridays at 7:30 
p. M. E.W.T. “The only New York commentator 
on world events who takes notice of labor, eco- 
nomics and other factors behind the turmoil.”’— 
Dr. John H. Lathrop. 
MOVIES 
Honorable Discharge (This Is America Series) , Watch- 
tower over Tomorrow (State Department film on 
Dumbarton Oaks plan), Counterattack, Silver 
Fleet. S. H. F. 
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THE YEAR BEFORE US 


On the 120th anniversary of the American Unitarian Association, eleven 


Unitarians answer the question: 


What, in your opinion, should be the 


major objectives of our Unitarian churches during the next twelve months ? 


SENATOR HAROLD H. BURTON 


Moderator, American Unitarian Association 


1. Deepening of individual understanding of and 
faith in God, Man and ourselves. 


2. Development of young men fitted for the Uni- 
tarian ministry. 


$8. Development of an appreciation of the Unitarian 
religious inspiration among the children of today. 


4. Support of the “Unitarian Advance” program. 


+. Support of the Unitarian Service Committee 
program. ; 


6. Advancement of the practical application of faith 
in the Brotherhood of Man by the establishment and 
support of a general international organization for the 
maintenance of justice, peace and security on the basis 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 


7. Advancement of the great commandment to “love 
thy neighbor as thyself” through many other interna- 
tional and domestic activities that will help to translate 
the principles of our faith into the daily life of men and 
of nations. 


8. Set an example of the practice in our personal 
lives and daily affairs of an understanding of and love 
for our fellowmen. 


9. Study and development of an increased use of 
the radio in carrying the Unitarian message. 


10. “With malice toward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in, to 
bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle and for his widow and his orphan, 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 


JOSIAH R. BARTLETT 


Minster, First Unitarian Church of Seattle, Washington 


1. The establishment of a local unit of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee in every church, responsible 
for a continuous series of service projects, undertaken 
by existing organizations within the church, or the 
church as a whole; and°a continuous program of social 
education within and by the church. 


2. Discussion and understanding of our religious 
education curriculum material as the best approach to 
clarifying “What Unitarians Believe” and to arouse 
our church people to the unique value of our program, 
which is in my judgment the greatest single asset we 
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have in attracting live young people and parents to 
our churches. 


CORNELIS HEIJN 


Minister, North Parish Church of North Andover, 
Massachusetts 


We must strengthen the life of the local church 
through preaching, the church school, the different 
societies and pastoral care, but perhaps just as 
important, by active participation, and wherever pos- 
sible, by taking the lead in projects of community 
betterment. Moreover, we can spread the idea of - 
friendliness among the different churches and faiths. 
We can and should take the lead in this because in 
many communities we are the only people really free 
to do this. Finally, now is our great opportunity to 
seek out liberal-minded members and groups of all 
religions and meet with them on a basis of equality. 


ELIZABETH S. GREEN 


President, American Unitarian Youth 


Only by straightforward realism and a faith in 
truth and understanding can the world hope to keep 
the Peace. “Our religion works for Peace.” For this. 
reason, I feel that the most important project for 
Unitarians is to stress Unitanianism, for the next 
several years. 

Throughout the country, college students, service- 
men, and teen-agers have less and less use for irrational, 
outdated religious creeds. Yet too many of these 
Americans are completely unfamiliar with Unitarian 
doctrines. Unitarian young people are grateful for 
an understanding and encouraging church, but now we 
are asking that other young people be informed of our 
freedom-loving religion by which they can create a 
more realistic, useful life for themselves and the world 
they live in. 


JOSEPH BARTH 


Minsten First Unitarian Church of Miami, Florida 


The heart of religion is in its context, in the causes 
it serves and summons others to serve. When we 
discover those causes—the causes of a suffering, con- 
fused and aspiring humanity—we shall have discovered 
the dynamic future of liberal Unitarianism. 

A very brilliant airman-poet has said that real love 
does not consist in two people’s. gazing in admiration 
at one another, but in looking outward together toward 
the same goal. So, in like manner, do I believe that 
real religion does not consist in our gazing at one 


another, either in reiterated criticism or in fawning 
faith. Vital religion is that which impels people to join 
in dedication for the achievement of common goals. 
Find significant and meaningful goals for humanity’s 
future and work for them! That is liberal religion 
working. When the analyzers are through “reviving” 
our denomination and have failed, as they inevitably 


must, perhaps the prophets in religion will receive their 


opportunity. 


SARA COMINS 


President, General Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 


Our churches should visualize their task in terms of 
the spiritual power that they can provide in meeting 


the suffering, the changes and the reconstruction of. 


this world. To this end, lay men and women and their 
ministers should re-create their churches; reach out 
to any and all people of whatever race or walk in life, 
who desire our fellowship of faith and freedom; keep 
the churches open, as places of refuge, of prayer, and 
as true centers of help for all who have a burden to be 
lightened; above all, they should make world. under- 
standing, equality of opportunity and enduring peace 
their job. 


RALPH N. HELVERSON 


Minister, The First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, New York 


The main objective of the Unitarians during the next 
twelve months can well be an extra emphasis on one 
aspect of Unitarian Advance—the activities: of the 
Unitarian Service Committee. Theological clarifica- 
tion and advance is important, but right now other 
needs are greater. There should be, first, a 
thorough education of our own people as to the mean- 
ing and implications of the Service Committee; and, 
secondly, a continued outpouring of good works, on the 
part of our people, in support of these activities. This 
aspect of Unitarian Advance will be particularly 
strategic at this time of suffering. It will strike a 
responsive chord in the hearts of our own people and 
those outside our denomination. 


LESLIE T. PENNINGTON 


Minster, First Unitarian Society of Chicago, Illinors 


1. To present a religious faith august enough to 
nerve and sustain the souls of men, profound enough 
to reckon with suffering, evil and loss, comprehensive 
enough to overcome the fragmentation of modern 
culture, warm enough to sound the hearts of common 
men, dynamic enough to fuse their souls in a broaden- 
ing movement of creative action. 
~ 2. To bear this faith with initiative into every 
province of life, social, political, economic, in the con- 
viction that if liberalism is to’ survive we must have 
a coherent liberal faith for the whole of life. 

3. To revolutionize the organization of our 
churches by building around our meetings for worship 
democratic methods of discussion and action for all. 


4. To develop working partnerships in this on the 
community level, with every truly liberal religious and 
secular group moving toward a coherent liberal faith, 
especially with the Reformed Jewish Congregations. 


WILLIAM ROGER GREELEY 


President, Unitarian Laymen’s League 


Our churches face an opportunity to intensify their 
service to their members who are overseas and to 
build up a closer and more sympathetic understanding 
between them and their churches at home; and further- 
more to make their churches fit places for those 
returning to them,—fit because they are more vigorous, 
more earnest, than they have been; more successful in 
commanding the loyalty and devotion of their mem- 
bers; more forthright in their championship of the free 
spirit, and more active in translating spiritual exalta- 
tion into good works. 


CURTIS W. REESE 


President, Western Unitarian Conference 


During the next year we should set ourselves the 
task of resolving or at least understanding the two 
major dilemmas that beset us. The first is that of 
conflict between our historically proclaimed and 
currently avowed commitment to spiritual freedom, 
and our actual practice of making choices on the 
basis of adherence to or deviation from an alleged but 
unofficial norm of theological content. The second 
dilemma is the conflict between our traditional Con- 
gregational polity, and the increasing practice of 
making policy on the national level. Until the first 
dilemma is resolved we shall continue to suffer the 
debilitating effects of the consciousness ‘of conflict 
between high purpose and sectarian practice; and until 
the second dilemma is resolved there would appear to 
be no possible solution of the first. 


KENNETH C. WALKER 
President, Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 


Speaking as President of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice, and as a parish minister, my opinion 
is that “the major objective or objectives of our 


‘Unitarian churches during the next twelve months” 


should be to use every means at our disposal, every 
technique available, to translate our religious idealism 
into social action. In this way our churches will be 
living, not only in accord with a dominant character- 
istic of their tradition, but they will be carrying out 
a major objective indicated by the Commission on 
Appraisal. More than this, they will be making their 
churches a power for good in their communities at a 
time when religious idealism in action is needed more 
than ever before in the world. I believe there can be 
no real advance of Unitarianism without a united and 
determined effort to effect a program of social action 
—in other words a determined and planned: effort te 
apply our religious ideals and values in the field of 
politics and economics. 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERALISM AND REACTION 
IN CANADA 


By JAMES M. FREEMAN 


James Morton Freeman, man- 
aging editor of the “Protest- 
ant,” is a graduate of McGill 
Uniwersity, the Presbyterian 
Theological College, Montreal, 
and Union Theological Semi- 
nary where he was assistant 
to Dr. Harry F. Ward. After 
four years as secretary of the 
Fellowship for a Christian So- 
cial Order, he became a staff 
writer for “Canadian Affairs.” 


a general election in the offing, the Canadian 
equivalents of all the social and political philoso- 
phies of our time are contending for power. 

Organized religion has not escaped this clash of 
ideas. There is one important difference however. 
Reaction, with its devotion to things as they are or 
used to be, is even more dominant in the churches than 
in politics. 

In this connection it is significant that a recent 
Gallup Poll of young Canadians between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty-four discovered that while a major- 
ity (58 per cent) claimed to attend church at least 
once a week, only a minority (40 per cent) believed 
that the churches should take a definite stand on social 
and economic questions. The question was not whether 
the churches should support liberal measures, but only 
whether they should take any position at all. It is 
even more important to note that a breakdown of the 
poll by regions indicates that church attendance is 
highest in the provinces that are least progressive— 
Quebec and the Maritimes. 

In this we have an indication of the shallow penetra- 
tion of socially responsible theology among the church- 


(Ue seve is in a state of political ferment. With 


going population, and the generally conservative influ- - 


ence of the Canadian churches. 

This conservative tendency is being cultivated in 
various ways. It is catered to by businessmen who 
fear‘the conviction growing among Canadian voters 
that the government must assume responsibility for 
full employment and social security after the war, a 
conviction that favors economic and social planning 
for human welfare. Some of these reactionary business- 
men maintain the Forward Publishing Company in 
Toronto which showers clergymen with free pamphlets 
cleverly setting forth their ideas. The British-Israel 
Federation, with adherents in most denominations, 
promotes a theme of Anglo-Saxon racial superiority 
and opposition to the Soviet Union. Lately the 
Christian Business Men’s International has been 
demonstrating the use of the individualistic distortion 
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of the gospel to keep youth from a social awakening. 
They have been running “Youth for Christ” rallies in 
Toronto under the directorship of Charles B. Temple- 
ton, a former sports editor of the Toronto Globe and 
Mail who became an evangelist with a sense of show- 
manship. Similar socially irresponsible sectarian activ- 
ity is widespread, but as a conservative influence it is 
not as important as certain trends in the major denom- 
inations. 


Niebuhr’s Theology Without His Ethics 


Progressive social teaching, which began in Prot- 
estant circles early in this century under the influence 
of British and American thought and which found some 


_ original expression by such men as Salem Bland, 


Gregory Vlastos and R. B. Y. Scott, has run into a 
theological counterforce. This counterforce takes the 
form of a wave of doctrinal emphasis along the lines 
set by Karl Barth and Reinhold Niebuhr. Such 
progressive social and economic convictions as Barth 
and Niebuhr entertain personally are usually severed 
from (or severed by) their theology as it finds expres- 
sion in Canada. Witness to this influence is given in 
a recent report of the United Church of Canada, the 
church into which the majority of the socially conscious 
preachers and laity flowed when it was formed in 1925: 
“There are encouraging signs in our church of a re- 
emphasis by both ministers and laity on the funda- 
mentals of the Christian faith.” As observed in prac- 
tice, this re-emphasis is toward the priestly rather than 
the prophetic fundamentals and therefore away from 
the progressive currents in Canadian life. 

Another weighty reason for the dominance of 
reaction in organized religion is the conservative social 
doctrines promulgated by the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy. The weight comes from the fact that they claim 
the allegiance of over 40 per cent of the population. 
Their position can be indicated as that of corporatism 
which, in the name of introducing morality into capi- 
talism and saving it from communism, socialism and 
liberalism, works to freeze the status quo into a clerical- 
Fascist form—one in which the hierarchy will have a 
controlling interest. The section of the church that 
actively promotes this teaching has abetted some of the 
most disruptive and reactionary movements in Canada, 
for example, the corporatist Bloc Populaire Party, the 
isolationist Union Nationale Party, now in power in 
Quebec, and the Roman Catholic trade unions. 

There is also a trend that favors the conservatives 
in the churches. It might be called the movement for 
direct expression of religious responsibility. The im- 
perative demands of the struggle against Fascism and 
for democracy have led many religious people of both 
liberal and radical convictions to leave the rather in- 


hospitable and indecisive field of church affairs in order 
to devote themselves entirely to the war, or to progres- 
sive politics, or to liberal, social and economic organ- 
izations. This is particularly evident among laymen, 
but even clergymen of such opinions have tended to 
shift their emphasis from converting the church to 
personal participation as citizens in progressive move- 
ments outside the churches. The general effect of this 
has been to strengthen the liberal currents which are 
so evident in Canadian life. Many people find their 
total religious expression in the Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation, the Labor Progressive Party, adult 
education, co-operatives and labor unions. 

This trend is so strong that it affects even an organ- 
ization such as the Fellowship for a Christian Social 
Order. The F.C.S.0. is an association of religious lib- 
erals and radicals which was formed in 1934 within the 
United Church of Canada and became nondenom- 
inational in 1938. It was designed to promote social 
responsibility within the churches and to provide its 
members with a channel for social action. At one 
time or another it has included most of the progressive 
ministers, theological professors and laymen-in the 
Protestant churches. While it has always been affected 
by the turnover of members to movements outside the 
churches, this outer pull has been so strong during the 
past two years that there is a definite decline in its 


importance; so much so that its fate as an organization © 


will be decided at a conference in April. 

The division between the progressive sheep and the 
reactionary goats in the religious fold appears in all 
churches under the influence of forces operating in the 
social struggle. It is not a division between, but 
within, denominations. Nevertheless, it is possible to 
distinguish between the general positions taken by 
Canadian denominations. 


- The Canadian Denominations 


In such a line-up, based upon their official pronounce- 
ments and the dominant attitude among their leaders 
and members, we find the United Church and the 
_ Unitarian Church definitely on the liberal side. While 
the latter may be the most liberal, it is too small to 
have much effect. The former includes about 20 per 
cent of the Canadian population. In the report of the 
United Church Commission on Church, Nation and 
World Order, issued in the autumn of 1944, we find 
support for definitely progressive policies in Canada’s 
domestic and foreign affairs. There is evidence in this 
report, however, of conservative influences which may 
very well drown its liberalism in the end. As the 
report admits: “We must face the fact of an underlying 


hostility that has arisen within the church toward the 


pronouncements of Church Courts in the economic and 
social field.” R 
The Church of England in Canada is becoming less 
conservative, but one would hesitate to put it over the 
line on the liberal side. Its official Council for Social 
Service under the directorship of Canon W. W. Judd 
has had a liberalizing effect, and there are strongly 
progressive minorities in such centers as Toronto and 
_ Montreal (those in the latter city having formed the 


Anglican Fellowship for Social Action which acts as a 
ginger group within the church in the area). 

As far as the Jewish churches are concerned (they 
include only a little over one per cent of the popula- 
tion), such information as I have would indicate that 
they stand at about the same place in the line-up as the 
Church of England. 

On the definitely conservative side we find the 
Presbyterian Church of Canada, the Baptist Church, 
various sects and the Roman Catholic Church. 

Concerning the current position of the hierarchy of 
the last-named, we should add to their earlier mention 
in this article a note from their statement issued in 
January of this year. This has the sound of a declara- 
tion of war against the Soviet Union. It joins a plea 
for prewar Poland with an attack upon Communism 
which, it claims, “now personifies in the world all the 
unleashed forces against the church and against the 
moral values of which she has the care... .” It con- 
tinues: “The courageous part which the Russian people 
have played in turning away from the world the fright- 
ful Nazi domination must not blind us regarding the 
world revolution which the leaders of international 
Communism always seek. . . . It seems to us at least 
comforting that even outside the Catholic circles a part 
of public opinion is on guard against this kind of danger 
of international dictatorship. . . .” 

The influence of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
upon the government has been such that no survey can 
avoid mention of another division very evident in 
Canadian religion today. This is the division between 
the Protestant churches and the Roman Catholic. At 
some points this is a struggle between liberalism and 
reaction, but in the main it is a struggle for prestige 
in the eyes of the state. It is an important factor in 
the formation, nearly completed, of a Canadian Council 
of Churches by the Protestants. The reason why this 
fails to be a liberal-versus-reactionary division is the 
absence of a unified, progressive Protestant social phi- 
losophy. 

All of which indicates that if you want to find the 
strength of religious liberalism in Canada today you 
have to look to the progressive social movements. It 
finds more expression there than in the churches. 


925 New Subscriptions 


HE Christian Register announces with pride the 
meeting of its self-established quota of 600 new 
subscriptions during the recent three-month cam- 
paign. Not only was the quota met, it was surpassed 
by 325 subscriptions. 

The number of individual subscriptions received in 
the closing days of the campaign indicates that our 
special appeal in the April issue met with a generous 
response. This continued forward march in the sub- 
scription office means one thing—a greater influence 
for our liberal faith and its implications in our contem- 
porary world. To all who assisted in this achievement 
of our goal, our collective editorial thanks. 


S.H. F. 
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REALISM IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


By SOPHIA LYON FAHS 


a meeting in Denmark of the New Education 

Fellowship, I heard the Librarian of tlfe Inter- 
national Children’s Library of the League of Nations 
speak. She surprised many of us by saying that one 
could trace the important historical movements in any 
European country if he studied its children’s books; 
for, she said, they reflect in a striking manner adult 
mterests and problems. The substance of the books 
changes with the adult shifts in social emphasis and 
concern. 

If this. was true of children’s books before this all- 
absorbing war, it is even more true today. A children’s 
librarian in New York City told me the other day that 
editors of children’s books were scouting frantically 
for good writers who can put the social problems of 
the day into good books for children. “The demand 
far exceeds the supply,” she said. 

It is encouraging, however, to discover how much 
has been achieved during the last five years. Of course, 
there are still many children’s books that are written 
just for fun. This is as it should be. But, although 
the number of books being published has been cur- 
tailed, the number of serious and realistic books has 
markedly increased. What then are the problems 
being dramatized in children’s books today? 

First, of course, is the fighting of the war itself. 
Children want to identify themselves with their fathers 
m the war, and there are a number of books about 
soldiers and tanks, airplanes of all kinds and ships and 
men of the navy. If you have a boy of eight or ten 
who is excited about flying, you could scarcely wish 
for a finer book than Wings for Per, written and illus- 
trated by Ingri and Edgar Parin D’aulaire (Double- 
day Doran). Per lives in Norway on a crag “half 
way between the sea and the clouds.” He grows from 
a small boy to a man who pilots a bombing plane 
against the enemy that invaded his land. -He goes 
“not to conquer or make people slaves but to free 
them.” As he flies he dreams of the time when he 
will finally fly back over his home land. 

If your son or daughter is older, there is Helen 
Nicholay’s well-written story of General Eisenhower, 
which she calls Born to Command _ (Appleton- 
Century). 

It is not the fighting of the war, but rather the 
international, interracial and social problems that are 
going to be left unsolved when victory is won, that 
are being accented in children’s books today. There 
is the fundamental problem, for instance, of how the 
eoming generation is going to know enough and be 
sympathetically interested enough in all nations to 
eo-operate in this “One World” which is emerging. 

There are scores of children’s books that have 
appeared since Pearl Harbor telling about the peoples 
and lands of the world, from Europe to Asia, from 
South America across to the islands of the South Seas. 
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Many publishers have series of books of this type. 
There is, for example, The New World Neighbor Series, 
(Heath). J.P. Lippincott and Frederick Stokes both 
have series with titles, such as The Land of the Polish 
People. There is a series about articles made in different 
countries as Made in the U.S.S.R. and Made in China 
(Knopf). A series of 10 cent books on the children of 
different lands may be obtained (Rand McNally). 
These serial books are being widely used as supple- 
mentary readers in private and public schools. Most 
of them are not masterpieces of children’s literature, 
but they are fairly accurate and sympathetically 
written. They surely broaden the knowledge of chil- 
dren and are making world geography come to life 
for the elementary school children of the country. 

Then there are the books that really tell stories. 
Some of these deserve to be included with the chil- 
dren’s classics. They are the kind that young people 
will wish to read or have read to them again and again. 

Children from five to nine will be delighted with 
all three of Pearl Buck’s little books on Chinese 
children: The Chinese Children Next Door, The Water 
Buffalo Children and The Dragon Fish (John Day). 

Frances Lattimore, who also knows China well and 
who illustrates her books herself, has written three 
lovely books on China, (Harcourt Brace): Little Pearl 
and Peachblossom are about two little girls. The 
Questions of Lifu is about a six-year-old boy who is 
always asking questions. He wanders away from home 
in search of his soldier father and has many adventures. 
The war is in these stories but there is also tenderness 
and happiness and natural adventurous boys and girls. 

For the young adolescent a book to remember is 
Pierre Keeps Watch by Marie Gleit (Scribner’s). The 
author makes you feel you are there in the little French 
village, watching this young shepherd boy, with all the 
courage and faith of a young David, work out how ~ 
he may save the flock of sheep belonging to the village 
when the Nazis come to burn their homes. Again 
the tragedy of the war is in the story throughout, 
but there is also a nobleness so real you feel it will 
outlast all the evil. 

There are more good books for this younger adoles- 
cent age that I should like to name. 

Timur and His Gang by Arkadii Petrovich Gaidar 
(Scribner’s) , first written for Russian children, is now 
translated for English speaking children. The book 
is famous because it is responsible for the fact that 
ten million Russian boys and girls who call themselves 
the Timurites are now organized and minding babies, 
running errands, chopping wood, driving cows and 
doing all sorts of chores for families who have lost men 
to the war. The Navajo Blue Bird by Ann Nolan 
Clark (Viking) depicts with a rare sensitivity the 
values in the American Plains Indian. The Village 
that Learned to Read by Elizabeth K. Tarshis 
(Houghton Mifflin) is colorfully illustrated and full 


of humor. It also dramatically portrays how the 
Mexican government is teaching adults and children 
to read. The drama is woven around a little boy who 
made up his mind he wouldn’t learn. The Level Land 
by Dola De Jong (Scribner’s) is a story of Holland 
during the Nazi invasion—both tragic and full of 
friendliness. 

There are books concerning the minority groups 
in this country against whom scorn and prejudice have 
been spent. The Hundred Dresses by Eleanor Estes 
(Harcourt Brace) is the story of a Polish girl who is 
snubbed and ridiculed by the other girls of her class 
because she wears the same dress to school day after 
day and yet insists that she has a hundred dresses at 
home. What the hundred dresses turn out to be 
makes this plot. It is sympathetically told and beau- 
tifully illustrated. 

Two books about the Negro for younger children 
have appeared in recent years which mark a definite 
step forward. 

In them Negroes are not pictured as pickaninnies 
and mammies but as persons, likable and modern. One 
is Tobe by Stella G. Sharpe (University of North Caro- 
lina). This pictures in simple narrative and beautiful 
photographs the story of a farmer’s family in North 
Carolina. They are poor but industrious and very 
likable. The second portrays in a similar fashion the 
story of a Negro family of moderate means. It is 
called My Happy Days, by Jane D. Shackelford (Asso- 
ciated Publishers) . 

There are also collections of stories presenting chil- 
dren of different countries. One of the recent books 
published is called A Bell for Baby Brother by Jessie E. 
Moore (Friendship). This contains true-to-life word 
pictures telling of young children of many lands. We’re 
All American is a paper-bound manual published by 
the Council against Intolerance in America. It is 
being used in many schools as a source book to enrich 
a study of different national types who have immi- 
grated to this country. 

This account would scarcely be complete without 
mentioning One God, the Ways We Worship Him by 
Florence Mary Fitch (Lothrop Lee, Shepard). By 
means of excellent photographs and a brief text written 
for adolescents, the rituals of worship used by Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews are presented in succession with 
no attempt to evaluate them. Although the text is 
not likely to be read with great interest by boys and 
girls and although the book contains some unfortunate 
errors of statement, it will be useful if used by groups 
with leaders who can correct these errors and who 
will help boys and girls to find out more about the 
beliefs and feelings beneath the outward forms. It is 
a significant book because it is a pioneer book in the 
field of comparative religious cultures for children. 

- Unfortunately most of the other religious books for 
children appearing at the present time, except those 
published by our own Beacon Press, reflect, not the 
realistic trends shown in the other books listed in this 
article, but rather a tendency to make religion a fanci- 
ful and unreal phase of life in which angels and miracles 
abound. Why is it that in religion we must always lag 
behind? 


THE CHURCH 
of the LARGER 
FELLOWSHIP 


All Guer the Continent 


A BRITISH member of the Church of the Larger 


Fellowship is going back to England. He united 

with us when he came to Canada to take the 
air navigator’s course. Now that he has graduated he 
sends us all a cheery word: “I want to thank you for 
the inspiring messages I have received from the Church 
of the Larger Fellowship since I became a member. It 
has been a great source of satisfaction to me that when 


{ could not get to a Unitarian service on Sundays, I 


could join in spirit with members of our fellowship all 
over the continent.” 

Among those with whom this young officer has been 
in spiritual bonds of freedom are an American lady and 
her Brazilian husband who with their two children live 
in Rio de Janeiro—on another continent! 

They learned of the Unitarian religion through a 
Pennsylvanian neighbor (a Presbyterian), who wrote 
to King’s Chapel requesting literature for them. 

The lady says: “In my teens I began first to 
wonder, then to question, then to doubt many of the 
precepts I had been taught. They had nothing in 
common with religion as I felt it could be. My hus- 
band, unbeknownst to me of course, had gone through 
the same experience. How delighted we are to find 
what we truly believe! 

‘Let me add, when our children came we discussed 
the need of a stable religious background for them. I 
am glad the church provides definite instruction.” 

' Speaking of Presbyterians, the first certificate of 
dismission of a member to the Church of the Larger 
Fellowship comes from a church of that denomination 
in the State of Washington. A lady is “affectionately 
recommended to the care and fellowship” of our church, 
of which her husband is a member. 

There is also the way of a lady in Arkansas, who 
found two persons in her community who were Uni- 
tarian in belief. She informed the minister, and he 
invited both of them to come with us. “Our church 
has been established by persons who like yourself felt 
isolated and desired to be united with those of their 
own faith and spirit,” he wrote. “We are an enthu- 
siastic household, and you will be glad to know that 
at present we number our members in thirty-eight 
states, in four provinces of Canada, in Mexico and 
South America, and in the armed forces.” 

Both of these friends have united with the Church 
of the Larger Fellowship. Others also will come and 
we shall be a very great number, rejoicing as one of 
our family in Ohio does who sends a gift to the United 
Unitarian Appeal and expresses his delight in this mag- 
nificent faith. 

Apert C, DierrenBacn 
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MISSION TO THE NETHERLANDS 


By J. A. C. FAGGINGER AUER 


At the request of the Committee on Foreign Churches of 
the American Unitarian Association, Dr. Auer visited the 
Netherlands during recent months. He returned to the 
United States in time to prepare this brief report for the 
Anniversary Issue. He is Professor of Church History at 
Harvard Divinity School and at Tufts College School of 
Religion. 


HE story of Holland is the tale of any country in 

Europe that has actually felt the impact of the 

war. The telling of the tale requires the constant 

and monotonous repetition of the words destruction, 

impoverishment, famine and nakedness. It is the same 

everywhere, whether you are speaking of Poland, Nor- 
way or Russia. 

I have seen neither Poland, Norway, nor Russia, 
but I have seen the Dutch territory. Twice great armies 
passed through it—once from the heart of Germany 
to the coast of France and the second time from the 
coast of France to the heart of Germany, and they left 
the country desolate—as though a great fire had swept 
over it. 

War came to a country that had seen no actual 
conflict since 1672. The wars of Napoleon indirectly 
affected the Netherlands, but there was no fighting on 
Dutch soil. As an inevitable result, physically as well 
as mentally, it impresses one as a land that has been 
long at peace. One detects no abrupt changes; the new 
has grown gradually out of the old. Like a house in 
a New England village which during the many years 
of its existence has undergone alterations, but which 
in spite of them reveals clearly the taste and the initial 
intentions of its first builder, so the Dutch cities, 
modern though they be, have curiously maintained the 
old spiritual pattern. The Paris of Napoleon III was 
different from the Paris in which Napoleon I lived, 
‘but the Amsterdam of 1939, though larger than that of 
1750, was not essentially at variance with it. 

Now the great change has come, for in some parts 
of the country no cities or villages are left, hone at 
all. In other cases cities are destroyed to such an 


Fietiinteile of one of the two tibet Christian chutes 
in the city of Middelburg, Holland. This city is the 
birthplace of the author. 
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extent that one must rebuild the larger part of them 
from the very foundations. In Middelburg, the city 
where I was born, I no longer knew the way; there 
were no houses to tell me how the streets had run. 
The picture that accompanies this article gives ample 
evidence of the total destruction of what once was one 
of the fairest cities of the kingdom of the Netherlands. 
It is interesting to note that the broken wall to the 
left of the street represents the remnants of one of the 
two Unitarian churches. 

But worse than the destruction of these cities, the 
very soil is destroyed—the ground which it had taken 
centuries to wrest from the sea and to make over into 
the type of ground that would bear wheat here, trees 
yonder and tulips somewhere else. The dykes were 
destroyed, and for the first time in eight centuries salt 
water is now covering the islands in the Scheldt, Meuse 
and Rhine estuaries. Land is so precious there that 
farms of two hundred and fifty to three hundred acres 
will rent for more than $40,000 a year. One could 
buy such farms outright for less than half that sum 
in the United States. 

The people are hungry, not on the farms which 
happen to be above the inundation level, but in the 
cities and in the districts that are under water, where 
the inhabitants try to maintain themselves on a few 
dry spots. The people are very hungry, for it takes 
three thousand calories daily to feed a child properly, 
and during the latter part of the month of March 
there were left in the city of Rotterdam three hundred 
calories for each person, one-tenth of what is necessary. 
Grown-ups and children are dying of starvation at the 
moment of this writing. 

There are no clothes. During the last winter, the 
coldest in many years, the majority of the people had 
no underwear whatsoever and no stockings, no shoes, 
no overcoats. The death rate has gone up more than 
100 per cent, particularly among the children. 

Twenty thousand children from the liberated parts 
of Holland are now being sent to England where food 
is more plentiful. It is pleasant to know that the 
Unitarian Service Committee has set aside for the next 
year $30,000 to support a plan proposed by Mrs. Auer 
to feed some of these children, in all about two hundred 
and fifty. They will live on a large estate, forty miles 
from London, which was given without charge for this 
purpose by a generous woman in England. 

One of the main objects of my visit to Holland was 
to inquire into the condition of our liberal churches in 
that country. There are proportionately more liberal 
Christians in the Netherlands than in any other 
country. The headquarters of our International Lib- 
eral Religious Fellowship was set up in Utrecht a 
number of years ago. 

I visited the former secretary of what is technically 
called the Association for Liberal Christianity and 
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WANTED--COMMUNITY PIONEERS 


By ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


realizing it. I refer to the condition of our small 

communities. Unless that issue is effectively 
met, the whole character of our national life and 
destiny may be changed. 

In the days of Thomas Jefferson nearly 90 per cent 
_of Americans lived on farms and most of the remainder 
in small towns. Only about six of our cities had popula- 
tions of 8,000 or more. Gradually the proportion of 
farm population has been reduced until it is now less 
than one-fifth of the whole, while about two-thirds of 
cur national population is urban or suburban and those 
not living in cities or on farms are villagers. Within a 
generation the farm population may shrink to 10 
per cent. 

Our cities never have sustained themselves by their 
own birth rate. The Unitarian fellowship, which is 
largely urban, illustrates this fact. While it has a 
continual accession of members from other denomina- 
tions, its membership nevertheless barely holds its own. 
The urban birth rate is inadequate. If all American 
cities of 50,000 or more should cease to be renewed 
from small communities or from abroad, in two genera- 
tions their populations would be reduced to less than 
one-half what they are now, and in four generations 
they would shrink to less than 15 per cent. This 
inadequacy of city birth rates is not peculiar to 
America, but is a world-wide condition. 

When the city population was but 10 or 20 per cent 
of the whole, the deficiency could be made up without 
impoverishing rural communities. When the city and 
urbanized suburbs comprise two-thirds of the whole 
population, the remaining one-third is not enough to 
make up the city deficiency. For about ten years the 
total national birth rate has not been great enough to 
maintain our school population at its. earlier level. 
This condition has been somewhat hidden by the fact 
that the average length of life has increased, so that an 
actual decrease of the whole population is temporarily 
postponed. There are more’ people than formerly. 
As soon as the age balance is re-established our total 
population will begin to drop. 

This of itself might not be serious. If we should 
have a smaller but better population our national 
strength might be increased. However, an opposite 
tendency prevails. It may be that both the poorest 
and the best of small community population leaves for 
the city, yet the loss of the best with its leadership is 
serious. Of all young people who leave farms or villages 
to go to college probably less than one in ten returns 
to farm or small community life after graduation. 

The whole of rural America is being skimmed of its 
best stock, which goes to the city and then to extinc- 
tion. Yet the next generations, like the present, will 
have to rely on the increase of the rural birth rate to 
maintain both city and rural populations. If the 
villages and farm communities have been robbed of 
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leadership, culture and native vigor and intelligence, 
the level of our whole national life must be lowered, 
perhaps disastrously. 

There is another respect in which the prospect is 
serious. The traits by which men live are mostly 
formed early in life. If the small community is a dull, 
intellectually sodden place, then the people’-who come 
from there to the cities will bring those traits with 
them, and will largely determine city character. 
Leadership generally is inborn vigor and capacity for 
intelligence, but the purposes and aims of a leader are 
largely determined by early environment. Adolph 
Hitler’s early environment was unfortunate. Abraham 
Lincoln grew up in a rough environment, but one 
of democratic integrity. For ten years I made a 
study of his boyhood and came to the conclusion that 
Lincoln’s father was a man of rare refinement of 
personality, while his neighbors, though rough-and- 
ready, were sincere. In each case the life work took 
the color of the early influences. 

Given low-grade small communities we shall have 
low-grade leadership and a low grade of city popula- 
tion. Most members of the national Congress came 
from small communities, got their outlooks on life 
there and now express those outlooks in forming 
national policy. 

Our villages and small cities are the trading and 
social centers for the farming population, and for 
other rural interests. From them the farm population 
takes its habits and standards, except as they are 
absorbed from radio, movies and newspapers. The 
farm population seldom rises above the level of the 
villages that are their centers of activity. 

For all these reasons our small communities are 
determiners of our national character. As the small 
community is, so will America be. Yet we have 
neglected our small communities, exploited them and 
robbed them. When they have deteriorated to a certain 
point they become so unattractive to intelligent, 
ambitious persons that the exodus of quality is 
accelerated. If our enemies had devised a program 
for bringing the greatness of America to an end, could 
they have been more effective? 

Yet there is no inherent need for this deterioration 
of the small community. If men and women of 
purpose and character come to see the significance of 
the present situation they can make our small com- 
munities such live, interesting, adequate places to live 
in that young people of quality will prefer to stay 
there. Let me outline some steps that will contribute 
to that end. 


1. It is desirable to realize how fundamental has 
been the place of the small community in the course of - 
human development. Men evolved in small communi- 
ties. Speech and clothing are products of small com- 
munity living. Man is inherently a small community 
animal and never has survived long anywhere else. 
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Dr. Arthur E. Morgan was 
President of Antioch College, 
1920-36, and Chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 
1933-88. He is now writing a 
book on “Small Community Oc- 
cupations and Industries.” Dr. 
Morgan is also teaching at An- 
tioch College; his subject is the 
problems of the small com- 
munity. He is a member of the 
Unitarian church, Dayton Ohio. 


2. The continuity of those cultural traits that 
make life most worth living, such as mutual confidence, 
integrity, neighborliness and the sharing of the common 
lot, are small community traits, best developed in the 
family and in primary social groups. 

3. The small community is being destroyed by 
neglect, abuse and exploitation. Its rehabilitation will 
not quickly occur from the blind drift of society. We 
must consciously aim and work to that end if the 
small community is to be saved. 

4. America has not and never has had a great 
vision of the possibilities of the small community. 
We must come to see it as the seedbed of civilization, 
as the home and the best medium for the transmission 
of basic human culture. We must come to see the 
small community as of such universal interest that it 
makes possible the full, well-proportioned development 
and expression of every important phase of personality. 
The small community can be and must be a place 
where adventure and aspiration can find opportunity. 
We must cease thinking of small community life as 
resting solely on agriculture. About one-half of rural 
Americans are not farmers. The small community 
must have a broader base, including a large variety of 
small community industries and services. Only in that 
case can it be a place of vigorous growth and widely 
varied interests. 

5. It is necessary to work out practical ways and 
means for community development. These should 
cover economic, social, educational, health and general 
cultural interests. : 

A good community must have an adequate 
economic basis for its life. Contrary to general im- 
pressions, small communities provide favorable environ- 
ments for many types of services and industries. Our 
recent studies of hundreds of small firms in small 
communities in many parts of America indicate that, 
so far as economic factors are concerned, these firms 
commonly have better conditions for success in small 
towns than in cities. Economic stability and security 
alone are not enough. Some of the economically most 
secure American communities are among the deadest. 
But while economic security does not of itself make a 
good community, it provides a necessary foundation. 

An adequate cultural life is necessary and is pos- 
sible. The little village of Oberammergau by accident 
developed an enduring cultural interest, with the result 
that young people growing up in the community prefer 
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to remain and to share that life rather than go to large 
cities. The small community should not leave its 
cultural life to chance circumstance, but should search 
Cultural oppor- 
tunity alone will not produce a good community, how- 
ever. In various small, American college towns the 
college has educated almost every educable young 
person in town through two or three generations. Since 
no economic opportunities were planned at home for 
these educated young men and women, they left for 
more promising fields. For instance, Antioch College 
was founded by the Christian denomination that had 
the largest congregation in the village, with a church 
building probably as large as all the others combined. 
Of course, the young people of this congregation 
attended Antioch College, and then, since no economic 
opportunity had been planned for them in the home 
town, they went away. So thoroughly did this process 
work that finally the congregation faded away, and 
the church building was sold to a denomination whose 
members seldom sent their children to college. 
Numerous small, American college towns have been 
killed by culture in this way. 

Our vision must be one of all-round development 
in which no basic human need, including a craving 
for adventure, is left unsatisfied. One of the char- 
acteristic shortcomings of small communities has been 
provincialism and the narrow view. In recreating the 
American community we must achieve the open mind 
and universality of interest. This is possible. A tradi- 
tion of free inquiry, once established, can persist. 

Of all fields of pioneering and of spiritual adventure 
I know, few are equal in significant results to that of 
casting one’s life in a small community and working 
for the realization of its fullest possibilities. In taking 
such a course one of the first necessities is to become 
a good citizen of the community. Young people 
desiring careers of social service often are unconsciously 
seeking an opportunity to be social parasites. As a 
rule, one of them in college spends during each year 
more than the average American family has to live on 
annually. They have been provided with a stimulating 
cultural and social environment. Seldom do they trace 
back the sources of educational funds and realize that 
their stimulating environment is paid for by the dull 
drudgery of others whose labor produces dividends, 
endowments and business or professional incomes. With 
this appetite developed for living on the physical or 
spiritual blood of others, there is a craving for stimu- 
lating living. It would be thrilling, they believe, to do 
relief work in Europe, paid for by public or foundation 
funds. It would be interesting to do social service 
work, again supported by foundations or by the 
contributions of people who made their money by the 
drudgery of others, or by tax money. 

An honest recognition of this craving for economic 
or spiritual parasitism is the first step toward its cure. 
We should recognize that nature and society are par- 
simonious of thrills, and that generally, if we have a 
life of thrilling episodes, other people have paid for 
those thrills by their drudgery. Almost the first 
requirement for becoming a good citizen of a small 
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PRAIRIE PARSON © 


By MARTIN SEVERIN PETERSON 


have submitted to his being called a “prairie 

parson,” I do not know. That he loved the 
prairie country and the prairie city of Lincoln, I do 
know. He vastly preferred the title “Parson” to that 
of “Reverend.” “Parson,” he felt, connoted more of 
human warmth and more of unity with the congrega- 
tion. 

My first sight of the parson was the occasion on 
which he appeared, not in the role of Unitarian clergy- 
‘man, but in the role of political sponsor. “Alfalfa Bill’ 
Murray of Oklahoma was in town, and I had gone to 
hear him. 

At the old Liberty Theatre in Lincoln—a time- 
scarred structure dating from frontier days—no fan- 
fare, no music, no shouting preceded Alfalfa Bill’s 
appearance. The theatre was cold and the floor boards 
crackled as one walked down the aisle. After a few 
minutes of waiting, three men emerged from the wing, 
Charles W. Bryan the former governor, Alfalfa Bull 
Murray with his flowing blond mustache and Arthur 
Weatherly. 

Arthur Weatherly introduced the Governor and the 
Governor introduced Alfalfa Bill. I cannot remember 
what the parson said nor what the Governor said. 
I do remember one sentence from Alfalfa Bill’s speech. 
Spreading his long arms to their full reach, he intoned: 

“No wonder, in this dark hour, the true-born 
patriot fears and trembles!” 

The sentence could well have been a vagrant echo, 
from the days of Populism, imprisoned in some cranny 
of the old auditorium awaiting only the depression of 
the 1930’s to bring it forth. 

I do not remember what the parson. said, but I 
remember his clear, firm tones, his joviality, his bald 
pate, his blue serge suit and his deep amusement at the 
quips and jokes and oratorical manner of Alfalfa Bill. 

An older resident of Lincoln would have known at 
once why Arthur Weatherly was on the platform on 
that occasion. Alfalfa Bill, in spite of mannerisms sug- 
gestive of the professional politician and old-time 
orator, was a liberal. He was concerned, and genuinely 
concerned, with the plight of the little fellow—the small 
farmer, the laboring man and the unemployed. 
Arthur Weatherly was the outstanding liberal in 
Lincoln, perhaps in Nebraska. He had fought for 
child-labor laws, for women’s suffrage, for the direct 


Wiese sum or not Arthur Lon Weatherly would 


primaries, for equal rights for Negroes and for dozens . 


of local reforms. He fought in behalf of every move- 
ment that ever arose for the alleviation of poverty and 
misery in city or state. When the Lincoln papers came 
to report the ceremonies incident to his being made 
minister emeritus of All Souls’ Unitarian Society of 
Lincoln, they each carried a column and a half concern- 
ing his achievements in the field of social welfare and 
service. . . 
Arthur Weatherly was a pacifist, firm in his faith. 


Many of us could not agree with him, but only the 
illiberal could ignore the profound idealism and sanity 
that moved him, and call his patriotism in question. 
His faith in humanity was absolute, and on that 
premise he based his convictions that war, admittedly 
insane, could be outlawed. 

A trifle ruefully, and not without appreciation of 
some of its comic sidelights, the parson occasionally 
recalled his journey to Sweden in 1915 as a member of 
the peace-ship crusade sponsored by Henry Ford “to 
get the boys out of the trenches by Christmas.” Two 
items of the trip especially amused him. Squabbles 
arose over the inclusion of a resolution, made on ship- 
board, against Woodrow Wilson’s preparedness pro- 
gram. The alert newsmen wired their papers that a 
mutiny was in the making, and the captain of a passing 
ship, listening in, anxiously inquired of the master of 
the “Oscar II,” the ship of peace, whether or: not he 
should stand by. The parson also remembered with 
huge enjoyment a story told by Henry Ford at the first 
banquet aboard—a story concerning Mr. Ford’s first 
speech, made early in his career to a group of hardened 
characters, inmates of the Michigan State Prison. 
“Tt gives me great pleasure,’ Mr. Ford reported him- 
self as saying, “to see so many of you here tonight.” 
The remark was received with an understandable 
glumness. 

Regardless of futile gestures and dashed hopes, 
Arthur Weatherly’s belief in an ultimate, permanent 
peace remained firm. Personally he could make no 
compromise. His pacifism was not relative; it was 
absolute. 


As a_preacher—he hated that title, too—his 
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sermons were so plausible and so full of good humor 
that he reached all groups of people. Oftentimes he 
began a sermon with a familiar incident—a chance 
meeting, an anecdote from his boyhood—and from 
there proceeded to considerations as philosophical as 
those that might be heard in a seminar room. He had 
the power 


“To see a world in a grain of sand 
And heaven in a wild flower.” 


Yet his interests were never in the regions of abstrac- 
tion. He revolted against abstract theological ideas of 
God, the Universe and the Hereafter. He took a 
perverse delight in exposing some of the naive and 
illogical tenets of the more dogma-ridden churches of 
the land. He loathed, because he felt they were 
socially malicious, the infantilisms of certain creeds. 
Personal dilemmas, he felt, should be faced and 
resolved by the individual himself—not “taken to the 
Lord in prayer”; but it is not contradictory to say that 
he respected the convictions of other communicants. 
His attack was on the institution, not on the adherents. 
Among his dear friends, for example, were Negro 
clergymen deeply imbued with an orthodoxy as rock- 
ribbed as Calvin’s. 

It has always been a sentiment of mine that the 
parson brought to these prairie regions the grandest 
heritage of our church—the deep naturalism of 
Emerson, the keen sense of social justice exemplified 
by Channing and Parker and the living democracy of 
Jefferson. He came by these attitudes through mental 
heredity and through his wide reading and thinking. 
He was a Canadian by birth, but so thoroughly an 
American that many thought him a Yankee. He was 
a Yankee if that term can still mean an independent, 
intellectually honest, sensitive and cultivated American. 

Whether or not he was a great minister, I do not 
know. He was a different sort of minister from 
Dr. William G. Eliot, my old pastor, of Portland, 
Oregon, whom I consider a great minister, and from 
Dr. Thomas Lamb Eliot, his venerable father, whom 
I used to hear at many a vesper service in the beautiful 
chapel of what is now, in his memory, Eliot Hall, at 
Reed College. He was a different sort of minister from 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes, whom I have often heard 
and admired. Dr. Arthur Weatherly was a complex, 
vivid, highly endowed person, difficult to compare with 
others. But he was like all great ministers in this— 
he had a deep interest in raising the standards of 
civilization, a deep faith in man’s ultimate conquest of 
the social universe. One of the last remarks the parson 
made to me—it was at his home a few blocks from the 


church—was in response to a doubt I expressed as to ~ 


the reality of there being a spiritual evolution working 
in mankind. 

“You forget,” he said, “the horrible things we have 
left behind—witch hunts, the burning of heretics, child 
- labor. When we begin to conquer our social enemies 
it will proceed as rapidly as our conquest of the physical 
forces of the universe. Just think for how short a time 
man has had a spiritual side to his nature.” 

One is inclined to agree with his words when one 
remembers the social changes that have occurred in a 
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relatively short span—from the days in which Arthur 
Weatherly’s parishioners drove up to the church in 
carriages, the women dressed in brocades and bustles, 
all beflounced and beparasoled, the men wore derbies 
and fancy vests and starched shirts and trousers with 
cloth loops running under the arches of their shoes, to 
the days of the present. He is inclined to agree, at any 
rate, if he can feel assured that the Arthur Weatherlys 
of this world do not live in vain. 


WANTED—COMMUNITY PIONEERS 


(Continued from page 188) 


community is that we share the common life, doing 
our fair part of the work by which the community 
lives. To try to start out as a leader of community 
affairs will frequently arouse local antagonism, for 
people dimly realize that conventional “leadership” is: 
commonly a form of social parasitism—a way to get 
the thrills while others do the drudgery. 

To be a good community citizen, one should under- * 
take to do for some years the social chores by which 
the community lives. If those social chores are 
thoroughly well done one will be pushed into leader- 
ship as fast as he or she is ready for it, and the doing © 
of the chores, perhaps for several years, will give a 
quality of genuineness and reality to one’s life that 
seldom comes otherwise. 

To refrain from taking the attitude of a community 
leader should not mean postponement of the process 
of defining the great community, or a drifting with the 
current of public interest. One of the most potent 
instruments for human advancement is the fellowship 
group. If one can find two or three other people who 
will share his interest, and can develop a group for 
regular meeting and study together and for doing 
community social chores, the outlines of the great 
community may gradually be defined in their minds. 
As others, especially young people, show interest, the 
fellowship group may increase to a dozen or more, 
though it should not grow too big. 

Along with such study and practice it would be 
feasible to maintain a series of articles in the local 
papers on community interests and ideals. Even if 
no definite results should appear for years, a soil would 
be prepared. 

It is a common experience of mankind that it 
becomes thrilled over the prospective results of revolu- 
tions, crusades, reforms and programs, only to wake up 
in the same old world. It takes good character to 
realize the slowness of human development and yet 
maintain zest and interest. One reason why the course 
of being a good and useful citizen in a small community 
does not appeal to more young people is that it does 
not seem to be turning the world upside down. Yet 
that is where civilization begins and where it must 
be preserved. For the real adventure of planting the 
seeds of civilization, there are few if any better fields. 

If a few thousand young Americans settle down in 
small communities, make their own livings, and study 
carefully and persistently to get a clear vision of the 
great community and of the means by which it may 
be achieved, the prospect for America’s future will be 
much brighter. _ ; 


ARE JEWS LIKE THAT? 


By KARL M. C. CHWOROWSKY 


ECENTLY I have had occasion to experience the 

R full impact of refined and genteel anti-Semitism 

among Unitarians. By men and women alike, 

when the conversation turned to “these Hebrews,” 
statements like these would be made: 


“The Jews are sharper in business than Gentiles. 
The Jews are more aggressive socially than other 
people. The Jews are clannish. The Jews are un- 
American.” 


It is difficult to reason with “educated” people who 
will stoop to such prejudicial talk, since obviously these 
people have sufficient information to know better but 
prefer to rationalize some stereotyped pattern of anti- 
Jewish behavior they have managed to acquire. 

The following facts are presented in the hope that 
they may be helpful to people who, like me, are con- 
fronted with the problem of genteel anti-Semitism. 

Writing in the January 27, 1945, issue of the Satur- 
day Review of Literature David L. Cohn, the author 
of the much-quoted and widely reprinted article— 
“What Can the Jew Do?’—says, “I would be crystal 
clear upon one point. 
blameless. Their virtues and vices are such indeed 
that at one stroke they produced Jesus and Judas.” 
He goes on to quote Mark Twain’s famous words about 
the Jews: “Jews are members of the human race; 
worse than that I cannot say of them.” This state- 
ment should suffice as an American argument against 
the unfair and un-American charges presented above. 

Of course, there are Jews in business and the pro- 
fessions that utilize sharp practices and get the better 
of their Gentile competitors and customers. If there 
were not such Jews, anti-Semites would undoubtedly 
criticize the Jew for “trying to be better” than his 
competitors and trying to impress his customers with 
fair and decent practices. Such behavior would be 
just another indication of the sinister purpose always 
imputed to the Jew when he is himself. If the Jew is 
“sharp” in business—and many unquestionably are— 
so is the shrewd Yankee, the canny Scot and the clever 
Armenian, not to speak of the Arab or others who have 
established a reputation for keen wit and clever 
techniques in trade and commerce. 


Race Is Neither Good nor Bad 


Two things should be remembered in this connec- 
tion: first, such shrewdness and cleverness in business 
are the product of environment and the result of long 
experience; second, they are common phenomena in all 
ethnic and national groups where commerce and trade 
have become common preoccupations. It should also 
be remembered that no scientist, whether anthro- 
pologist, sociologist or psychologist, has ever dared 
insult his profession and his public with the claim that 


I do not imply that Jews are 


there is anything in the “blood” or “race” of a given 
individual or group that predisposes them to good or 
bad, high or low, mean or noble practices. In other 
words, if a Jewish businessman or lawyer is sharp, if 
he happens to get the better of you, that has nothing 
to do with his Jewishness. I advise every anti-Semite 
to try to acquire a little historic perspective and to’ 
utilize a little imagination. He will find that such 
stupid prejudices as the notion that Jews are sharper 
than Gentiles in business, because they are Jews, will 
then dissolve as the ice does under the springtime sun. 


The “Climber” Is International 


Of course, some Jews are socially aggressive. There 
are among them social “climbers,” men and women 
who would do almost anything to “make” a certain 
class or circle of society. However, I have heard it 
said of almost every nationality that has sent its sons 
and daughters to our shores that there were among 
them those unfortunate ones who are apparently too 
eager to enter the intimate circles of the elite of native 
origin, much to the disgust of the “descendants of the 
‘Mayflower’ ” and their equally spurious fellow- aristo- 
crats from some “favored” land. But I have never 
heard it said that there is a special Italian, or Irish or 
German quality of character that impels the nationals 
of these countries to be socially aggressive. This 
supreme insult is offered only to the Jew, whose social 
ageressiveness, wherever it may appear, has no rela- 
tion whatsoever to his Jewishness. 

The Jews are clannish, it is charged. Clannish is 
an ugly word which those of the dominant and for- 
tunate majority prefer to apply especially to members 
of a minority that for centuries has been persecuted, 
ostracized and discriminated against. The minority, 
therefore, quite naturally and normally developed the 
protective habit of seeking comfort and security among 
its own. I have heard the charge of clannishness made 
against Unitarians. They are said to seek their kind 
in worship and in social fellowship—a legitimate right, 
as long as this expression of community in worship 
and social comradeship does not lead to an exclusive- 
ness that is antisocial and offensive. A study of Jewish 
history will reveal a long story of Gentile exclusiveness 
and of the refusal of Christian people to let the Jew 
participate in their community life. There is among all 
groups a natural tendency to seek their own and to 
perpetuate a distinctive type of mores and social 
customs. Jewish solidarity and community spirit par- 
take of this common human urge and need, but there 
is nothing, absolutely nothing, that justifies us in speak- 
ing of the Jews as being per se clannish or exclusive. 

Are Jews un-American? Even to raise this question, 
it seems to me, is to offer an unforgivable insult to the 
Jewish people. It is a matter of historical fact that 
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wherever the Jew has lived, he has freely and gladly 
:given of his wealth, energy and blood to the country 
.of his adoption—even where his lot has been as hard 
.and cruel as in Czarist Russia, in Roumania, in Hun- 
gary or in Spain. Although in countries like pre-Hitler 
‘Germany the Jew could not reach the highest positions 
in either the professions or the armed forces, his 
-services there have been entirely out of proportion in 
‘quantity and quality to his numbers. In every other 
‘country this remarkable record has been repeated. 
‘When an American presumes to question the Ameri- 
‘canism and the patriotism of his Jewish fellow-citizen, 
‘he is making suspect the quality of his own patriotism 
-and Americanism. 


‘Surpassed by None 


Today, the Jew is serving in the armies of the 
United Nations on every battlefield; his blood is being 
poured out beside that of his non-Jewish comrades; 
his people on the home front are as active in war 
production, in purchasing and selling bonds, in doing 
‘tthe hundred and one things needed to preserve and 
raise national morale as is any other group of loyal 
American citizens. There is something perverse about 
‘the person who would try to invent a type of Jewish 
‘un-Americanism in the presence of such unquestionable 
-and genuine Jewish sacrifice and patriotism. When a 
Unitarian makes such charges, he is denying every 
decent tradition and every noble teaching of his 
religion. When a Unitarian calls Jews “un-American,” 
he has insulted both the genius of our common America 
.and the sacred heritage of our glorious free faith. Yes, 
there are Jewish shirkers and Jewish traitors as there 
care shirkers and traitors in every ethnic and religious 
group; but if anything can be truthfully said about the 
Jew’s capacity for patriotism, it is that under the most 
difficult of circumstances throughout history he has 
shown a capacity for love of country and for sacrifice 
for home and government that may be matched. by 
others, but can be surpassed by none. An elementary 
knowledge of history will tell one what the Jews have 
done in living and fighting for our own land. 

The character of individuals and groups,’ their 
«conduct and behavior, are not a gift of God, nor an 
endowment of the Devil; they are the product of 
environment and experience. How people act is not 
a matter of Blut und Rasse—blood and race. That is 
good Hitler doctrine, unfortunately held by some 
Americans whose feelings remain Fascist and Nazi 
while their ballots are cast for Republicans or 
Democrats. 

The strange thing about the Jew is not that he 
also has in his ranks rascals and rogues, criminals and 
dolts, but that in proportion to his numbers and in 
view of his tragic history he has produced so few of 
these unpleasant and antisocial types. Statistics will 
bear this out. Consider his saints and prophets, his 
artists and poets, his scientists and public servants. 
Are their numbers so few that their less-favored 
brothers must always be in the limelight and bring 
undeserved reproach and shame upon their people? 
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THE TASK OF RELIGION 


The task of religion is to co-operate with God in the 
creation of the true community, of the kingdom of 
heaven on earth, which is His creative act in history. 
Idealism can only blind and paralyze us in the face of 
this task. 

Joun MAcMURRAY 


PRAYER 


LMIGHTY and ever-living God who didst send 
A Thy servant, Franklin Roosevelt, with his 
passion, his earnestness and his zeal—to be a 
true leader of men; with his courage, his fortitude and 
gallantry—to be an inspiration for us—we give Thee 
hearty thanks for his good example, and we beseech 
Thee to raise up today in his stead for our darkened 
world, wise and righteous men of like mind and spirit, 
who shall be able to carry on the work to which he 
was committed, to heal the open sores of war and to 
end man’s inhumanity to man. 


And now we commit to Thy mighty keeping, 
O Lord, the beloved leader, who in our behalf hath 
loved not his life unto the death. Grant that he may 
bring with him into the heavenly places the memory 
of a sincere devotion and the joy of a good conscience, 
and grant us in our warfare to hear all the trumpets 
sounding for him on the other side. 


Prayer offered by Dr. Palfrey Perkins at memorial service for the 
former President at King’s Chapel, Boston, Massachusetts, April 14, 
1945. ; 


The Festival / 


By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


, ESTERDAY afternoon about three o’clock I was 
laying some stones to make a pavement on one 
of the paths of my garden; and something very 

queer happened tome. It couldn’t have been a night- 

mare at that time when I wasn’t asleep; and if it may 
be called a daymare, it wasn’t horrid; it was very nice. 

For first I saw a black beetle. He was wearing a 
pair of horn-rimmed spectacles, and he had a fat 
tummy with a grey waistcoat and a fine overcoat of 
shining black. Somehow to me he looked quite like a 
little clergyman. He sat up on a stone in a very 
friendly way, and then with an important voice he 
said: “I know you are disappointed about those May 
Meetings in Boston; but today you are to come’to our 
‘Festival.’ ” : 

“Oh, of course, I would like to come,” I answered, 
“but where and how, if you please?” The beetle took 
from his waistcoat pocket a tiny box like a round seed 
pod, and, lifting off the crinkly top, he gave me two 
black seeds. “Eat these at once,” he said. “They are 
specially prepared by the Poppy Company and will 
take you where you wish, also reducing your size.” 

“T’ve heard,” I began to say, and I was going on 
to say how bad it is to take things to make you smaller. 
“Please follow instructions,” said the beetle in a firm, 
dark voice, glaring at me with goggly eyes through his 
spectacles. So I did. One—two—went the seeds into 
my mouth. Then bigger and bigger grew the garden; 
stranger and stranger became the feel of myself. Soon 
I felt as little as the beetle—indeed, smaller—for he 
quickly put me under his coat and ran underneath a 
stone and down a long passage. Down, down through 
the earth we went; and at last, very gently, the beetle 
dropped me into a huge and beautiful cavern of the 
earth. Great arches stretched like rainbows from end 
to end, and I could see that preparations were being 
made for a wonderful time. 

‘I saw the spiders come in—hundreds of them. They 
were not ugly at all. They wore lovely dresses of soft 
brown, and their long fine fingers moved quickly and 
cleverly. They were busily weaving curtains of pale 
grey gossamer. As they wove them, they stretched 
them from arch to arch. And when they had finished, 
the bees came and studded the curtains with dewdrops 
that sparkled under the span of the rainbow. 


- Then the great floor had to be cleared of stones 


and grit; so the moles, with their sharp needly claws, 
scratched every place level and'tidy. And the snails 
came to make tables of shell; and the worms were ready 
and willing to bore holes for anybody. And the butter- 
flies, like gay aeroplanes, fetched and carried. And 
even the stone bugs were most useful as heavyweight 


champions, and bore great burdens manfully. All this 
I saw. 

When all was cleared and furnished, daddy longlegs, 
who seemed to be the president, shook hands with 
twelve people all at once, bade everybody welcome and 
announced that the festival would now begin. 

I watched and listened, and it was very thrilling. 
My friend, the beetle, preached a beautiful little ser- 
mon all about universal love. Not everybody listened, 
but it certainly was a most beautiful sermon. Then the 
moles read some stirring poetry titled: “If you can’t 
make a mountain, make a molehill.” And a junior 
choir of snails sang an anthem called: “Carry your 
comfort with you wherever you go.” The bees did a 
buzz dance while a small army of ants took up a collec- 
tion. 

Suddenly a great and beautiful silence fell on all 
the creatures of the earth, and upon all the things that 
start their growth in the dark. And out of the silence 
came the most wonderful music I ever have heard. It 
swelled up to the rainbow arches and shivered gently 
among the dewdrops. It thudded softly against my 
heart, there in the heart of the earth. It was the music 
of a million birds in springtime; it was the music of a 
myriad creatures all the year. It was a chorus of praise 
to the painter of flowers and fruits. It came from the 
throats of every little creature there; and every living 
thing was singing. 

And when the music died away and there was 
silence again, the sweetest voice I ever heard came from 
somewhere beyond the rainbow, saying: “My little 
ones, my growing things, I am close to you all, although 
you see me not. But I whisper in the hearts of my 
well-beloved that they live together and work together 
and share the beauty of growing.” And all the crea- 
tures were so quiet that I could hear their breathless 
joy. 
And then I knew no more about it; for I was kneel- 
ing in the dust of the path among my stones and with 
a trowel in my hand. But still in my ears was a faint 
music, and a whisper of that Dear Love which bids us 
all desire to plan and build and do fine things together, 
and make our world full of the strong peaceful beauty 
of growing. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Wherever I may chance to be 

My daily thoughts companion me, 
And whether they be good or ill 
Are mine to order as I will. 


Thus I my own heart's peace must shape 
Since from myself is no escape. 


Una W. Harsen 
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SERVICE 


“’Go to Hibbert House” 


“T am sorry I am not a British soldier. 
American and I have only 15 piastres.” 

This is the beginning of an interesting story in the 
most recent letter (dated February 25) that the 
Service Committee has received from Rey. Royden C. 
Leonard stationed at Hibbert House No. 2 in Alexan- 
dria. Mr. and Mrs. Leonard are the first American 
wardens in the Hibbert hostels for servicemen in the 
Middle East. They went out as representatives of 
the American Unitarian Service Committee, working 
in collaboration with the British Unitarians under 
whose auspices the houses are operated. 

Mr. Leonard goes on with his story: “Unfortunately 
the clerk had already taken the soldier’s money for his 
bed and breakfast. But Anne (Mrs. Leonard) hap- 
pened to be in the office at the time and so she just 
took him into the dining room and ordered his dinner 
and came after me. 

“T went in and found he was a fine-looking fellow. 


I am an 


He had been, I can’t imagine why, staying at a civilian 


hotel and they got most of his money and then turned 
him out. He was desperate to know what to do, so he 
asked an M. P. and the M. P. said ‘Go to Hibbert 
House; they will help you.’ I don’t know but that is 
a good reputation for a welfare hostel to have! 

“The soldier was genuinely surprised to find that 
there were American wardens here. He had four days’ 
leave and did not know what he was going to do after 
tomorrow, when the 15 piastres would be gone. 
I talked quite a while with him. One thing he men- 
tioned with pride was that he had sung before the war 
at Radio City. 

“Well, of course, his 15 piastres came back, and with 
them bed and breakfast tickets for the rest of his leave, 
plus a small gift that will see him back to his outfit. 
He is going to sing in the lounge tomorrow night to 
entertain the boys.” 

Mr. Leonard goes on to say that it is “no military 
secret” that very few American units are in the Middle 
East so that while the Hibbert Houses are, of course, 


Mr.and Mrs. Roy- 
don C. Leonard 
lookout over Cairo 
fromthe balcony of 
Hibbert House No. 
2.TheJunior W ar- 
den is at the right. 
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open to all men in the service, he seldom has a chance 
to care for a fellow countryman. He then tells another 
story of how Hibbert Houses and their wardens find 
ways to serve. 

“The other day, February 20, I think, a nice young 
naval officer came to me and asked if I could help him 
visit his brother’s grave. He was to be here for only 
three days and wanted to go to the graveyard at 
El Alamein, some sixty miles from here. 

“I felt it was sufficiently important to drive him 
up there but I wanted to get a little information first, 
so I inquired of the Welfare Office. I was so sorry to 
have to go back and tell the young man that a memo 
from General Headquarters said the cemetery was 
closed on February 18 until further notice. 

“TI invited him to the Yacht Club for tea and talked 
with him for quite a while. He was going home to 
England and probably this was his last chance to get 
up there. So I took his name and his brother’s name 
and have promised that I will go up there as soon as 
I can, and plant a small vine which I hope will live 
until the way is open again. 

“TI did not ask where the-vine came from. But I 
gathered from what he said that it was from his 
mother’s grave and that he had kept it alive all this 
time for this one purpose.” 


U. S.C. Joins Central 


Location Index 


She said she need ask nothing for herself although 
her clothes, threadbare to an extreme, were covered 
with incredible darns so that they were now more 
patch than original garment. She explained in halting 
French that she came to ask our help to find her son. 

He was her youngest. She was a refugee from 
Poland who had escaped and found her way into 
France in the early days. of the war and had managed 
somehow to exist in Paris through the occupation. Her 
husband was killed in the first onslaught of the Nazis 
and her older son—she could only weep when she 
thought how he had been taken for slave labor into 
Germany. But the young boy she had managed to 
smuggle with her into France. 

Then when the Gestapo began to comb Paris for 
more men to deport for labor gangs, the boy had been 
taken by a friend and she had later heard that they 
had escaped into Switzerland. Someone told her now 
that the Unitarians also had an office in Geneva. 
Could we tell her if our people there had seen her son? 

Mme Herta Tempi, in charge of our Paris office, 
took her name and what information she could give 
about her boy. Then the request for information went, 
with dozens of other such inquiries, to our office in 


Geneva with the request that they look up the name 
in the files of the International Red Cross there. 

Such files are now open to the Unitarian Service 
Committee as a member of the Central Location 
Index. This Central Location Index, with head- 
quarters in this country in New York City, is the 
greatest bureau of missing persons the world has ever 
known. In this day when thousands are roaming 
homeless and friendless over the face of Europe, the 
index offers the best method of finding and getting in 
touch with lost families and relatives. 

The Central Index pools all available information 
on the thousands of displaced persons whose cases are 
in the files of the member agencies. 

Today about nine of the leading American relief 
agencies are in the index. The index also has access to 
the names in the register of dispersed persons of the 
International Red Cross, which is a file of several 
million names. Further, national and local registration 
centers in Europe will co-operate and the index will 
use lists secured from camps and concentration areas. 

As a member agency in the Central Location Index, 
all this vast service is now available, through the 
Unitarian Service Committee, to those who are eagerly 
seeking lost families, relations, friends. The procedure 
for persons in this country is ta make application to 
the national headquarters of the member agency, as 
the Central Index receives application for location 
service only through member agencies. 

When the index learns the whereabouts of the 
person sought, it sends the information to the member 
agency that registered the application. The agency 
in turn notifies the inquirer. Of course, whenever 
possible, inquirers are urged to write directly to rela- 
tions abroad, using the regular postal facilities as fast 
as they are restored. 

The great field of service which membership in the 
index opens up can be appreciated when we think that 
there are 1,850,000 French war prisoners, half of them 
still in Germany. In addition, France has 570,000 
deportees and 706,000 forced laborers. Without such 
- a central pool, the language bar alone would make 
location almost impossible. With the index to help, 
it will not be hopeless to find a Jones in any language! 


Industrial Workcamps 
New This Summer 


Because the success of the Unitarian agricultural 
workcamps has been so outstanding, the Workcamp 
Committee is planning to expand the program this year 
to include two industrial workcamps as well. In addi- 
tion to two farm camps at Concord, Massachusetts, 
and at Hess Lake, Michigan, there will be two indus- 
trial camps, one at New Bedford, Massachusetts, and 
the other at Dayton, Ohio. 

These new industrial workcamps will give young 
people from sixteen to nineteen years an opportunity 
to work on vitally needed war production at the going 
industrial wage. At the same time, in their leisure 
hours, they will enjoy well-organized camp life. The 
hours of work in the factory will be the usual wartime 


ayy SaaS 


For the past three years, the Unitarian agricultural work- 
camps have been most successful. 


day shift, and the camp program will be carefully 
planned to take advantage of the educational facilities 
offered in the urban communities in which the camps 
are located. 

In the three years of their development, the Unitar- 
ian workcamps have evolved a successful setup that 
gives the campers a real chance for self-government 
and self-direction. Each camp is under the over-all 
direction of a Unitarian minister, but the planning is 
shared by a rotating council of the campers, and camp 
chores are done by a daily crew. 

This summer, Rev. Grant F. Haskell is national 
director for all the workcamps and is already receiving 
enrollments at his office at Unitarian headquarters, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. Mr. and Mrs. Haskell, who 
were in charge of the farm camp in New York state 
last summer, will also act as directors for the camp at 
the Fenn School, Concord, Massachusetts, this season. 
Mr. Haskell is the minister of the First Unitarian 
Society of Milford, New Hampshire. 

The Michigan camp will be directed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Henry Holmes. Mr. Holmes was just 
graduated from Meadville Theological School and has 
been called to the First Unitarian Society of Laconia, 
New Hampshire. 

The Workcamp Committee has not yet announced 
the names of the directors for the industrial camps 
but Rev. Duncan Howlett of the Unitarian church in 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, and Rev. Harold P. 
Marley of the First Unitarian Church in Dayton, Ohio, 
are chairmen of the local camp committees in their 
areas. 

The camp season will open this summer on June 22, 
and will last for eight weeks, until August 17. The 
fee for the farm camps will be $75 as last year, while 
the industrial camps will have a fee of $100. The 
campers earned enough last year, in practically every 
case, to cover not only the fees but also their spending 
money. 

The Unitarian workcamps are jointly sponsored by 
the Unitarian Service Committee and American Unitar- 
ian Youth, so that much of the basic planning for the 
workcamp season is actually done by the young people. 
Workcamp alumni always form an enthusiastic nucleus 
on the youth committee. 
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MISSION TO THE NETHERLANDS 


(Continued from page 186) 


Religious Freedom. Miss van Elten, now Mrs. de Wijs, 
lives in Nijmegen, a city that was situated practically 
on the firing line and that has suffered very much. 

Mrs. de Wijs knew that I intended to visit the 
country because a message to that effect had reached 
the liberals over the radio from a London station, but 


she did not think that I could carry out my intentions. - 


She was overjoyed to see me; it was her first contact 
with the outside world for five years. 

She told me many stories, both about herself and 
about the churches. Her own story was pitiful enough. 
She had been expecting the birth of her first child, and 
a little girl had been born to her while she and other 
women were hiding from the German shells in a cellar. 
She had remained there for six weeks and her child had 
died for want of proper care. 

She also told me the story of our churches and of 
the men who served them. They had done a marvelous 
work and they are still doing it. Many of our church 
buildings are destroyed, much like the one in the pic- 
ture of the city of Middelburg; but no one is down- 
hearted. The people meet in other church buildings 
or in private houses. Many of our ministers have 
suffered, some have lost their lives in the fulfillment 
of their duty. Professor van Holk has been in a con- 
centration camp at least twice for lengthy periods. He 
and Miss Bruining, both well known to us in America, 
have been sources of inspiration, not only to all of the 
liberals in Holland, but to others as well. 

People often doubt the worthiness of the church in 
these days. They refer to its outmoded theology, not 
without reason, and to its methods which but too 
often lack efficiency. There again they have a basis 
for argument. But when the need is great, the church 
usually performs its function with its old vigor, and 
the people are grateful for its services. That, at least, 
my own observation has told me with regard to the 
church in Holland. All of the religious communions, 
whether Roman Catholic, Protestant, liberal or ortho- 


dox, have done great work. The church has become a: 


spiritual rampart that the Nazis could not take. For- 
getting about their theological differences, the churches 
have supported the common decencies of life; they 
have protested against the persecution of the Jews; 
they have given moral support whenever moral courage 
was lacking. And now as a result the church services 
are attended by vast numbers of people who formerly 
had lost all interest. I am reliably informed that 
audiences of twelve hundred to two thousand are by 
no means unusual; indeed there is often no standing 
room in the Protestant churches. 

This must be my picture of the tragic situation of 
the land of my birth, but I would not finish on a 
negative note. All are tired, but no one is despondent. 
The request is for liberalism, for food and for clothes. 
There is no one who does not fully believe that much 
that is lost may be regained and a great deal of what 
was never gained before may be acquired as a result 
of the experiences that have come to the Dutch nation 
through this great catastrophe. 
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4 ant 
U.U. A. i 


stands for 


United Unitarian Appeal 


and also for 


United Unitarian Advance 


The Appeal dedicates 
its 1945-1946 campaign 


to the cause of Advance 


Sunset Hall 


A CALIFORNIA HOME 


For Liberal-Minded Persons of Advancing Years 


LESNAR RETO a a MRCS TES A, Soe 


A Non-Profit, Philanthropic Corporation 
Sponsored by FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH of Los Angeles 
DR. ERNEST CALDECOTT, Minister of the Church 
President of Sunset Hall 


There are two large homes (the main house is pictured 
above) and a cottage-apartment on the grounds. A homelike, 
“non-institutional” atmosphere is maintained, with an infor-. 
mal and friendly relationship among all residents. 
Correspondence invited 
Address: Dr. Ernest Cauprecort, President, or 
Mr. Georce Wyant, Treasurer, care of 
First Unitarian Church, 2936 West 8th St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


SUNSET HALL, 1424 S. Manhattan PI., Los Angeles 6, Cal.. 


De YOU hucw of any isolated Unitarian . 


spiritually of our “household of faith,” but cut off from its personal com- 
living where there is no church of their choice? 


panionship ... 


If so, send in their names TODAY to the 
UNITARIAN CHURCH OF THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


so that we may invite them to become members. 


Precious and priceless is this far-flung Fellowship, the warm and vital sense of 
comradeship of kindred minds; the personal letters, Hymns of the Spirit with 
Services of Worship for use in the home, The Christian Register, and religious 
literature go to them in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Latin America, 


and in the Armed Forces. 


Tsolated—in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, for instance: 
“T am indeed grateful for the information about the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship. My husband 
and I wanted a place to worship—a ‘settled faith’ 
for our children. The perusal of your letier found 
me in full and delighted agreement, and we have 
made application for membership. 


“We are both so happy to find a church which 
encourages us in our search always for the truth 
and the right, without obligatory professions of 
faith.” 


This is from one of scores of letters received from 
appreciative members of the Larger Fellowship. 


The 
pee es) REGISTER 
June, 1945 
Articles by: Epwarp G. Rosinson 


Wa .uace W. Rossins 

FRreperiIcK L. WEIs 

EvsripcE EF. STONEMAN 
And Others 


THE 


HUMANIST 


SPRING ISSUE 


Science and Value 
Collective Genius 
Biology and the Future of Man 
Palestine: The Jew’s New Chance 
Anti-Semitism and Culture 
_ Education for Freedom: Which Way? 
Humanism and Liberal Education 
Clerical Fascism 


OFFER: Year’s Subscription and Cart Friepricu’s New Belief 
in the Common Man (paper edition) . Both $2.10 postpaid 


AMERICAN HUMANIST ASSOCIATION 
1201 Union Street Schenectady 8, New York 


QUARTERLY 


$1.00 a year 
25c the copy 


ee, eee Van Merer Ames 
K. K. Pauvev 


IsrAEL GOLDSTEIN 
Wittarp JOHNSON 
. ArtHur Murpuy 
Warren TAYLOR 
Epwin H, Witson 


we Oe or oe eS 


ii ie’ “cs. eee el ee is We. X, 


A. J. CARLSON — 


FILL OUT, CLIP OUT, AND SEND IN TODAY ! 


Unitarian Church of the Larger Fellowship 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


I believe the following may be interested in the Church of the 
Larger Fellowship: 


Name 


Address 


Name 


Address 


(For additional names use separate sheet) 


—— AMERICAN UNITARIAN YOUTH 
will hold | 
No Convention in 1945 


Summer Conferences 


(Subject to change) . 
IOWA-NEBRASKA CONFERENCE 
June. Near Omaha, Nebraska. 
ROWE CAMP, Connecticut Valley Fed. 
June 24-July 7. Near Zoar, Mass. 


FERRY BEACH, New England Regional 
July 8-14. Near Old Orchard, Me. 


HNAUSA, Icelandic Federation 
August 12-19. Manitoba, Canada. 


HACKLEY, Middle Atlantic Regional 
Aug. 26-Sept. 2, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


ARDMORE, Southwest Federation 
August 30-September 3. Ardmore, Okla. 
WORKCAMPS, June 22 to August 17 
INDUSTRIAL FARM 
(College Age) — (High School Age) 
16 yrs. and over) Michi 
New Bedford, Mass. Grant, Michigan 
Dayton, Ohio Concord, Mass. 


For information write American Unitarian Youth, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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Negro Heads Southern 
Council 

A Negro pastor has been elected 
president of the Southern Provincial 
Council of the Congregational-Christian 
Churches, an interracial planning body 
for the white and Negro conferences of 
the denomination in the southeastern 
states. He is the Rev. William M. Lake, 
of Graham, North Carolina, elected to 
the office at the council’s annual meeting 
held recently in Raleigh—R.N:S. 


Religious Book Week 


Religious Book Week, to be held May 
6-13, will place emphasis this year on 
volumes having to do with social change 
and group relations. The National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews has issued 
a catalogue of two hundred books di- 
vided into Protestant, Catholic, Jewish 
and Good Will sections, selected by 
twenty-three prominent clergymen, edu- 
eators and authors. Each section in- 
cludes thirty books for adults published 
within the last ten years, ten classics 
and ten books for children. The dates 
for Book Week coincide with the anni- 
versary of the Burning of the Books by 
the Nazis in Berlin on May 10, 1933, 
and according to Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, 
President of the N.C.C.J., symbolizes 
the fact that bigotry is yielding to the 
desire to understand. The emphasis upon 
understanding and spirituality rather 
than theology is designed to help us all 
in the tasks ahead, Dr. Clinchy ex- 
plained. The list includes such varied 
best sellers as An Intelligent American’s 
Guide to the Peace by Sumner Welles, 
A Great Time to Be Alive by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Anything Can Happen 
by George and Helen Papashvily, A 
Rising Wind by Walter White, Journey 
through Chaos by Agnes Meyer and The 
American Character by Denis Brogan.— 
R.NS. 


Poling Asks 
Chaplaincy Draft 


Dr. Daniel A. Poling, minister of Bap- 
tist Temple of Philadelphia, President 
of the World Christian Endeavor Union, 
and Editor-in-Chief of the Christian 
Herald, declared to a representative of 
the Religious News Service, upon his re- 
turn from his tour of European battle 
fronts, that ministers should be drafted 
to relieve the shortage of chaplains in 
the military services. Dr. Poling pro- 
tested against clergymen receiving a 
special or privileged status. Revealing 
that casualties among chaplains of three 
divisions alone were more than 50 per 
cent, and that many regiments lost all 
their chaplains in a single morning, 
Dr. Poling said that the chaplains at 
the front cannot understand how the 
churches at home can fail to meet the 


All items marked R.N‘S. are from Religious 
News Service, New York City. 
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CHURCHES: 


ON ALL FRONTS 


acute need. He added that chaplains 
will be the key men of the church in 
the peace ministry of the kingdom. 
“They are humble and ask for refresher 
courses, but the church at home needs 
a refresher course and the chaplains will 
have to give it to us. They know the 
twelve million men in the services as no 
other religious leaders know them.” Dr. 
Poling pointed out that the chaplain 
“has functioned as a Minister of God 
without regard to either faith or color. 
He expects to do that when he returns 
and if he is asked to do.less when he 
gets home it will break his will and his 
heart. Human values have been first 
with him in war; he will make them 
first in peace.’—R.N.S. 


British Ask Religious and 
Cultural Freedom 


Religious and’ cultural freedom must 
be an integral part of readjusted fron- 
tiers and transfers of population, de- 
clared the British Council of Churches. 
The statement insisted that “there are 
tights of man as man and the denial of 
them contributed to the worsening of 
minority problems in the past. Their 
free recognition would facilitate difficult 
political arrangements.” Although it 
denied competence in technical matters, 
the council insisted that the churches 
must work for a full “respect for per- 
sonal rights” because “no society can 
achieve peace and security without free- 
dom, justice and good faith.” The 
council warned of “sowing the seeds 
of future wars by the creation of prob- 
lems little less serious than those now 
demanding solution.”—R.NS. 


French Protest Church 
School Subsidies 


Immediate suppression of subsidies 
granted by the Vichy government to 
church schools was demanded by the 
National Council of Teachers. The 
council further urged immediate and 


total separation of Church and State by 


the application of the 1905 Separation 
Act for Alsace-Lorraine. The statement 
strongly insisted that the only way to 
achieve moral unity necessary to free- 


dom, to safeguard family liberty and 


the independence of republican govern- 
ment “is to unify primary education in 
the heart of a lay school in the service 
of the nation.”—R.N'S. 


Baptists to Admit Negroes 
to Institutions 


The Baptist Ministers Conference has 
voted unanimously to recommend that 


“the New England Baptist Hospital re- 


ceive Negro girls for training as nurses, 
and that the Baptist Home of Massa- 
chusetts open its doors to Negro Bap- 
tists of the State and receive them on 
the same basis as white people are now 
received.” The conference, including 
ministers from Boston and _ vicinity, 
voiced confidence that such a policy 
would be approved by members of the 
denomination throughout the state— 
R.N.S. 


International Seminar by 
Congregationalists 


To make the churches a more effec- 
tive instrument of the Christian spirit, 
an International Seminar is being ar- 
ranged by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Congregational Christian 
Churches. Outstanding churchmen from 
as many foreign fields as possible will 
be brought to this country for a period 
of study, conference and counsel with 
leaders of American churches. Rep- 
resentatives from China, South Africa, 
South India, West India, Ceylon, Syria, 
Mexico, Rhodesia, Portugal, Czechoslo- 
vakia and France will meet with an 
equal number of Americans, from Sep- 
tember 20 to Christmas in the headquar- 
ters of the Chicago Theological Seminary 
and its allied schools. From January to 
June, 1946, the members will travel 
about the country to meet denomina- 
tional leaders and strengthen the bonds 
of international fellowship—R.N.S. 


Rockefeller Plea Blasted 
by Southern Baptist 


The recent plea of John D. Rocke- 
feller for a-“reborn church’ that would 
stress “applied religion” rather than rit- 
ual or creed was denounced by the Rev. 
Joe E. Burton, Secretary of Education 
of the Southern Baptist Convention’s 
Home Mission Board. In an open letter 
sent to all Baptist publications in the 
South, the Rockefeller proposal was at- 
tacked as a move to secure “an artificial 
union” at the price of surrendering con- 
victions. The letter said that the elimi- 
nation of baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
and personal trust in the Saviour for 
salvation cannot be tolerated or ex- 
changed for. salvation by work. Mr. 
Burton insisted that Mr. Rockefellér’s 
claim that goodness must be the founda- 
tion of admittance into the new church 
was in contradiction of the Christian 
teaching and constitutes a revival of an 
age-old error. “For myself and for my 
fellow Baptists,” Mr. Burton concluded, 
“T say we can accept only and nothing 
other than the authority of God’s Word 
as the structural principle on which to 
build our life as a Christian denomi- 
nation.” A.N. K. 


. 


To the Register: 


There is no basis in Soviet wartime 
labor legislation for the statement made 
in the review of The Soviet Spirit, 
published in the March Register, that 
“absenteeism is legally tantamount to 
treason and punishable by death.” 


Apparently the author of the review 
confuses desertion with absenteeism. 
While absenteeism without a valid rea- 
son is subject to fine, desertion from the 
job in war industry and the railroads is 
subject to punishment. According to 
Soviet manpower legislation, workers en- 
gaged in such war industries as produc- 
tion of aeroplanes, tanks, munitions were 
frozen in their jobs. 


This freezing of labor was promul- 
gated in December, 1941. in the face of 
the advancing enemy overrunning a 
large part of the Soviet Union. Accord- 
ing to the law, desertion of the worker 
from his job was subject to trial by 
military courts. The law. however, did 
not provide for a death sentence. Even 
in such a critical industry as the rail- 
roads, which were put on a military 
basis, deserters were subject to military 
draft and in extreme cases. to arrest up 
to a maximum of twenty days. 


This treatment of delinquent labor in 
an industry so critical for the war effort 
may look severe from the editorial offices 
of the reviewer, but it certainly is a far 
cry from being tantamount to a death 
sentence. 


Turopore BAyEerR 
“Soviet Russia Today” 
New York, New York 


To the Register: 


The situation that Carlos Lopez 
Maeztu describes in the January issue 
of your magazine is the reason The Na- 
tion Associates have organized The 
Friends of the Spanish Republic. For, 
as Senor Maeztu knows, as every honest 
American knows from the mass of evi- 
dence which has been accumulating since 
1939, Spain is “in the clutches of Fas- 
cism.” It must be liberated. Other- 
wise Spain will become the springboard 
for a new Fascist offensive and an ever- 
present threat to the peace. 


San Francisco is the focal point of our 
activities. We are attempting to mobil- 
ize public opinion in such a way that we 
shall have behind us the force of the 
liberal American community when we 
seek to present the case of Republican 
Spain before the assembled United Na- 
tions and to secure their joint action to: 
(1) end recognition of Franco; (2) en- 
courage the efforts of Republican Spain 
to form a democratic government; (3) 
reserve a place in the World Security 


Organization for such a democratic 
Republican government when formed. 
Our committee has the leadership. 
William L. Shirer is chairman. Repre- 
sentative John M. Coffee, Representa- 
tive Helen Gahagan Douglas and 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam are vice- 
chairmen. We want united action, and 
we look to the readers of The Christian 
Register to make articulate their support 


_of our undertaking. 


Frepa Kircuwry 
The Nation Associates 
New York, New York 


To the Register: 

The November number of The 
Christian Register on world order is a 
most remarkable issue. It is full of 
judgment and statesmanship and real 


practical Christianity. We have en- - 


joyed every word of it. 
Mary E. Ricamonp 
Wellington, New Zealand 


To Visit German Camps 


William JI. Nichols, editor of This 
Week, and Senator Leverett Saltonstall, 
of Massachusetts, both Unitarians and 
recent contributors to the Register left 
April 23 for Germany as members of a 
special mission requested by General 
Eisenhower to witness the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Nazis in their prison and 
concentration camps. 


Mrs. Roosevelt in Keene, N. H. 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s last ad- 
dress as First Lady of the land was del- 
ivered before the Laymen’s League at 
their ladies’ night reception in the Uni- 
tarian church at Keene, New Hampshire, 
April 10.. This event followed her ad- 
dress at the Keene Community Forum 
to 1200 persons. 


Correction: In the April issue, page 
168, the price of Toward Larger Living 
was incorrectly listed as $1.00 a copy. 
The correct price is $1.25. 


The Jewish World Problem Solved! 


by JOSEPH ERDAILY 


Twain-Harte, Calif. and bookstores—50c 
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Urbana’s Religious Education Committee At Wor. 


k 


News of the Churches 


Urpana, Inuinots. With the help and 
advice of Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, Di- 
rector of the Division of Education of 
the American Unitarian Association, a 
church school has been started in the 
Unitarian church here. Rev. Philip 
Schug, the minister, sends an interesting 
report of its initial success: “A letter to 
the congregation, which preceded the 
opening of the church in the fall, con- 
tained an expression of the hope that 
we could do some thinking and planning 
for a church school. We had lost our 
former school some years before. A 
delegation of two interested mothers was 
present on the first Sunday, and from 
that small beginning we began to plan. 
All of the other families with children of 
church school age were called together— 
there were just two of them—and these 
four families constituted our religious 
education committee. The six children 
of these four families seemed a small 
student body, but we went ahead with 
our planning in the hope that others 
might be interested in our program. 

“Together we planned a curriculum, 
secured needed equipment, sent out cir- 
culars, interviewed parents, scraped and 
painted furniture and walls, consulted 
Mr. Kuebler. In fact we put in well 
over three hundred hours of work before 
we opened for the first time on February 
11. Nineteen children were present that 
Sunday and on each of the succeeding 
Sundays there has been an_ increase. 
Now we have twenty-five children and 
are looking for more. Several of the 
parents of the children, secured outside 
our fellowship, offered to help clean and 
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decorate another room for the expansion 
of the school. This group met the next 
Saturday, with paint brushes, mops and 
scrub brushes. It seems that we are on 
our way to a stable church school and 
possibly a few more church members.” 


Auton, Iuuinots. In the First Unita- 
rian Church, of which Rev. John G. Gill 
is minister, an adult education commit- 
tee is now functioning on a very active 
basis, with a Spanish discussion group, 
a Sunday morning class and a Sunday 
evening discussion group. The latter has 
two Negro women members, and one 
Negro teacher, who is invited to the 
religious education meetings. Mr. Gill 
also organized an economics study group 
with four men from the church to carry 
on with outside speakers. As can be 
seen from this program, Mr. Gill is try- 
ing to organize the whole church into 
working committees. “There is an en- 
thusiasm and a planning that bodes well; 
indeed, some people come to church just 
to see that they are on a committee,” he 
reports. The subject chosen for Lay- 
men’s Sunday was peace plans. 


Groton, Massacuusetts. A Unita- 
rian Appeal committee has been ap- 
pointed by Rev. Heinz Rettig, minister 
of the First Parish Church (Unitarian) . 
In response to a suggestion made by the 
New England Unitarian Council, the 
committee was formed for the purpose 
of educating the parish concerning the 
United Unitarian Appeal. In conse- 
quence, the parish has included in its 
annual budget the entire amount of its 


— 


quota, $179. In past years voluntary 
subscriptions have netted only $50. Now 
the committee is endeavoring to interest 
individuals to give to the Appeal. The 
film “On Our Way’’"is to be the nucleus 
of an Alliance program; pamphlets have 
been distributed; and Mr. Rettig has 
emphasized in his sermons a reawaken- 
ing of the Unitarian spirit. The members 
of the Appeal committee include the 
chairman of the parish committee, the 
chairman of the religious education com- 
mittee, the superintendent of the church 
school and the treasurer. Twenty new 
members, received at the annual meeting 
of the parish, were informed as to the 
meaning of the Appeal. 


‘Monrreat, Quepec, Canapa. In the 
Church of the Messiah, plans are under 
way to increase the contributions to the 
United Unitarian Appeal. The various 
church societies are undertaking fund- 
raising projects or special contributions. 
The day Alliance is putting on a military 
whist; the evening Alliance voted a sum 
from its funds; the Channing and Maple- 
wood clubs are having a barn dance; the 
Laymen’s League is sponsoring a concert. 


New York City. The Harlem Uni- 
tarian Church observed the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its founding on March 25. 
The celebration was held in the main 
auditorium of the Y.M.C.A. in New 
York City, with the Hon. Harold H. 
Burton, Dr. John H. Lathrop and Rev. 
Ethelred Brown, the minister, as speak- 
ers. 


Ware, Massacuuserts. Tribute was 
paid to Mr. Olaf Mattson, who retired 
on April 1 as sexton of The First Uni- 
tarian Church after nearly twenty-four 
years of service. A letter written by the 
clerk of the church expressing the 
gratitude of the parish for Mr. Mattson’s 
faithful and conscientious work was in- 
scribed on the records of the church. At 
the annual meeting at which this rec- 
ognition took place, it was voted to 
electrify and repair the organ. A com- 
mittee was appointed to rewrite the 
history of the church and to make plans 
for the observance of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of its incorporation. 


Bautrmore, Marytanp. Easter Sun- 
day brought the largest congregation to 
the Unitarian church in many long years. 
Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, the minis- 
ter, welcomed fifty new members into 
fellowship. During Lent, he preached a 
special series of sermons on what liberals 
believe about God, Jesus, Man, the 
Bible, Salvation and Immortality. In 
the course of the series hundreds of 
pamphlets were taken from the church 
by the strangers who attended. 


OxLAnHoma City, OxLAHOMA. An all- 
time record attendance of three hundred 
and nineteen persons marked the Easter 


service in The First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Alfred E. von Stilli, the minister, 
exchanged pulpits with Rev. Robert W. 
Sonen, of Tulsa, on April 8. Mr. Sonen’s 
subject was “Thoughts for Those Who 
Can’t Sleep at Night.” 


Quincy, Massacuuserts. Two presi- 
dents of the United States of America 
lie buried in the crypt of the First 
Parish in Quincy—John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams, the only father and son 
ever to become chief executives of the 
nation. Steps are being taken to give 
the crypt the status of a national shrine. 
The present church building, the fourth 
in the history of the church, was started 
in 1827 and dedicated in the following 
year. Its exterior is of Quincy granite. 
The crypt is reached by descending a 
stairway in the vestibule, then walking 
along a passageway, one side of which 
is composed of heavy granite blocks, 
just as they were taken from the Quincy 
quarries. How the granite was trans- 
ported remains a mystery. 

In 1826 the church authorities voted 
to allow John Quincy Adams to con- 
struct at his own expense a vault under 
the church wherein might be deposited 
the remains of John Adams and his wife, 
Abigail. In 1852, the church again gave 
permission to Charles Francis Adams, 
son of John Quincy Adams, to build two 
more vaults to hold the remains of his 
father and mother. Guarding the crypt 
itself is a massive granite door, about 
six feet in height and four feet in width. 
It has a thickness of about eight inches 
and is said to weigh at least half a ton. 
Just inside the crypt is a wrought iron 
gate of more recent date.. 

Annually over 10,000 visitors pass 
through the church and visit the crypt. 
Rev. Charles A. Wing, the minister, 
states that many more young people, 
particularly school children, have been 
visiting the shrine during the past year. 

On one side of the fine mahogany 
pulpit in the church is a tablet erected 
to the memory of John Quincy Adams 
and his wife. The opening lines of the 
inscription are these: “Near this place 
reposes all that could die of John Quincy 
Adams.” 


Kennesunk, Marne. At the annual 
meeting of the First Congregational Par- 
ish in Kennebunk, a testimonial dinner 
was given Miss Evie E. Littlefield, who 
has served as organist for forty years. 
Brief talks followed by the clerk of the 
parish, by the minister, Rev. Arthur 
Schoenfeldt, and by Miss Edna Harmon, 
who presented to Miss Littlefield a fine 
watch, a gift from the church. Dinner 
was served by members of the day and 
evening Alliances. 


Portianp, Maine. The First Parish 
-in Portland was the official sponsor for 
a navy ship last month—the LST 1066 
at the Hingham, Massachusetts, ship- 


The First Parish in Quincy 


yards. . Every organization in the church 
made a financial contribution to the 
ship’s fund for recreation equipment. 
Rev. G. Ernest Lynch, the minister, of- 
fered the prayer at the commissioning 
ceremonies. Lieutenant Elvin Gilman, 
commander of the vessel, is a member 
of the Portland church. 


Rocuester, New Yorx. The Lay- 
men’s League of the First Unitarian 
Church has just concluded one of its 
most successful years. All meetings, 
with one exception, have been addressed 
by speakers of the league’s own mem- 
bership. The number of members has 
been doubled; a fellowship dinner in 
honor of Senator Harold H. Burton was 
sponsored; an extensive program of im- 
provements in the church and in Gan- 
nett House was organized. 

Dr. Dexter Perkins, an active mem- 
ber, and head of the history department 
of the University of Rochester, was ap- 
pointed official historian of the San 
Francisco Security Conference by the 
Bureau of Overseas Publications, Office 
of War Information. His duties at the 
conference were “to prepare for over- 
seas distribution such material as may 
be necessary in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the O.W.I.” This means that 
his reports will be distributed to all the 
other peoples of the world. 


Staten Isuanp, New York. Believ- 
ing that the church should be an active 
moral and spiritual influence in the press- 
ing social problems of the day, eighteen 
members of the Unitarian church have 
formed a social action committee. The 
move came at the suggestion of the 
minister, Rev. Harry Hooper. The com- 
mittee will seek, by means of letters and 
telegrams and the passing of resolutions, 
to influence pending legislation and 
social questions, not in favor of special 
interests, but according to moral prin- 
ciples and general human well-being. On 
occasion the committee may bring some 
question before the congregation for con- 
sideration and action, or ask the minister 
to preach a sermon upon it. 

On April 16, Mr. Hooper spoke be- 


fore the Interdenominational Ministers’ 
Meeting of Greater New York on the 
Unitarian faith; his subject was entitled 
“My Free Religion.” Discussion fol- 
lowed the address. 


Dayton, Ou1o. “Dayton’s Salute to 
the San Francisco World Security Meet- 
ing,’ a community forum, was held 
in the Unitarian church on April 15. 
Thirteen organizations sponsored the 
“Salute,” among them the Unitarian 
forum. Rev. Harold P. Marley presided 
and introduced the two speakers. Dr. E. 
Allen Helms, chairman of the interna- 
tional studies curriculum at Ohio State 
University, discussed the Bretton Woods, 
Dumbarton Oaks, Teheran and Crimea 
conferences. Mr. John S. Moore, who is 
serving as correspondent for a Dayton 
newspaper at the San Francisco confer- 
ence, discussed the recent World Labor 
Conference. A period of questions and 
discussion from the floor rounded out the 
exciting hour and a half meeting. 


New York City. The Community 
Church, at work in the service of human 
need, instituted on April 2 “The Open 
Door,” an office of public service for 
the mediation of discrimination on the 
grounds of race, nationality, religion or 
sex. “The Open Door” is an activity 
sponsored by an interfaith group of re- 
ligious leaders and laymen, with the 
professional assistance of the-East and 
West Association. The establishment 
of this unofficial agency can further our 
democratic ways of life and deepen our 
understanding of human _ brotherhood. 
Anyone may .attend who feels: that he 
has been the victim of discrimination 
on the grounds of race, nationality, re- 
ligion or sex. Trained investigators who 
will look at all sides of the problems 
will attempt to mediate in these dis- 
crimination situations. If efforts at 
mediation are unsuccessful, the facts of 
the cases will be presented to an im- 
partial mediation board chosen by the 
sponsoring clergymen. 

The human interest stories of “The 
Open Door” and its mediation clinic 
composed of clergymen, laymen, social 
workers, psychologists, physicians and 
others will be used as the basis of a 
series of radio programs to be broad- 
cast by a large station. “The Open 
Door” is under the direction of Dr. Ruth 
Landes of the East and West Associa- 
tion. 

The Community Church of New York 
City also announces the opening on 
April 1 of a hostel to aid in the resettle- 
ment of Americans of Japanese ancestry. 
Due to the government order that all 
of the Evacuation Centers must be 
closed by January 1, 1946, there is a 
great need for aid in resettlement at 
the present time. The hostel, sponsored 
by the Community Church, accommo- 
dates eleven persons and is located on 
Riverside Drive near 137th Street. 
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“BLUNDER IN RELIGION” was 
the subject on which Johanna M. 
Lindlof addressed the Metropolitan Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches on April 
9 at a dinner meeting at the Hotel Park- 
side, New York City. The speaker, for- 
merly a member of the New York City 
School Board, discussed the “released 
time” program for the religious educa- 
tion of public school children, with all 
its far-reaching implications. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN CENTER in 
Chicago, Illinois, which has now cele- 
brated its fortieth anniversary, is dedi- 
cated to service without regard to race, 
creed or color. The six-story building at 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright, has been the cen- 
ter’s home since its founding. Upwards 
of 120,000 children and adults annually 
participate in its activities. y 

It was founded by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, uncle of Frank Lloyd Wright, and 
minister of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
then located across the street from the 
center. Through the years the program 
has run the gamut of service activities, 
with athletics, handicrafts and drama- 
tics. However the program has always 
been modified to avoid overlapping the 
work of similar agencies. Today em- 
phasis is placed on cultural arts, adult 
education, child guidance and _ social 
service. 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese has been dean 
since 1923. The center has a staff of 
forty-three persons—Negro and white, 
Jew and Gentile. Federal Judge Holly 
is president of the board of trustees. 


“NEW WORLD A’COMING” was 
the theme for the International Religious 
Fellowship Conference held in March at 
the Second Church in Boston. Four 
hundred young people heard Mrs. Harold 
A. Fletcher, Jr., Associate Director of 
American Unitarian Youth, declare in 
her opening address, “The peace of the 
world will not only be built at the San 
Francisco conference but by what you 
and I do every day. We at home need 
ammunition—the ammunition of facts 
and understanding that will equip us to 
fight anti-Semitism, race discrimination 
and the many other ‘anti’s’ that divide 
our nation or divide us from our allies.” 

Stressing the importance of study and 
understanding, Mr. Shou Chang Pu, 
leading the discussion group, “China 
Emerges,” said that there exists a gen- 
eral lack of knowledge of the real con- 
ditions in China here in America. 

“The Fate of the Axis” discussion 
group was led by Professor Dirk Struik 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. “What of Russia?” was consid- 
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ered by still another group, led by Mr. 
Eugene Blum of the Boston Adult Edu- 
cation Center. Rev. George G. Grieve, 


of the British Unitarian Service Com- . 


mittee, and his group submitted resolu- 
tions to the full conference that an 
International Religious Conference be 
held in London as soon as possible. Mrs. 
Beverly Franklin was the leader of 
“Brotherhood Incorporated.” Rev. Wal- 
ton E. Cole discussed “Co-operation 
Or?” and Rev. Emerson Lalone, editor 
of the Christian Leader, declared that 
while the religious bodies will not phy- 
sically unite, a new stage of understand- 
ing and co-operation will be reached by 
the churches, whose basic beliefs are 
after all the same for all religions. Rev. 
Robert L. Zoerheide led the group dis- 
cussing “Tomorrow at Home.” 


UNITARIAN STUDENTS from nine 
midwestern colleges met April 7 and 8 at 
The First Unitarian Church of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, for a seminar on “Liberal 
Religion Today.” Twenty-four delegates 
were led in discussions by Rev. Tracy 
M. Pullman, minister of the Church of 
Our Father, Detroit, Michigan, and 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, Director of 
American Unitarian Youth. The stu- 
dents discussed the substance of our 
working faith, the foundations of a 
liberal viewpoint in religion, the prob- 
lem of living together in a democratic 
world and the proposals for world or- 
ganization to be discussed at San Fran- 
cisco. Resolutions were adopted sup- 
porting the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 
the Bretton Woods plan, a permanent 
Federal Fair Employment Practices 
Commission, as well as a resolution op- 
posing the present proposals for peace- 
time conscription. Rev. Francis G. 
Ricker, minister of The First Unitarian 
Church of Columbus, delivered the 
morning -sermon to the seminar dele- 
gates on the subject, “We Must Be 
Radical.” Members of the church pro- 
vided hospitality for the visiting stu- 
dents. 


DR. MAXWELL SAVAGE, of the 
First Unitarian Church of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, presents this moral and 
religious resolution: “I now resolve to so 
educate my Mind, to so arouse my Con- 
science, to so strengthen my Will that 
I shall become an influence for the posi- 
tive prevention of another war. There- 
fore, I will not lend my ear nor tongue 
to the carping criticisms of little men, 
or biased political or ecclesiastical 
groups who, for lesser, selfish ends, seek 
to cause disunity among the great na- 
tions. Therefore, I will give my backing 
to every effort, however incomplete, of 
men of good will, that seeks to bring 


about the day when nations shall co- 
operate for such international order as 
shall give the peoples opportunity to 
establish justice and a righteous peace.” 


THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATE 
ALLIANCE meeting in the First 
Church in Roxbury, Massachusetts, on 
April 26, heard two interesting speakers, 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and Rev. Howard 
L. Brooks. A feature of the morning 
session was the fifteen-minute period 
during which Mrs. Dana McLean Gree- 
ley, chairman of the Survey Committee 
of the General Alliance, answered ques- 
tions from the floor concerning the pub- 
lished report of the committee. The col- 
lection was taken for the work with 
diabetic boys carried on by the Massa- 
chusetts Committee on Social Service of 
the General Alliance. 


THE RESIGNATION of Mrs. Harold 
A. Fletcher, Jr., as Associate Director of 
American Unitarian Youth has been re- 
ceived and accepted with deep regret. 
Mrs. Fletcher is to be Director of Amer- 
ican Youth for a Free World in New 
York City, and will be working with the 
Co-ordination Council of American 
Youth groups to which the A.U.Y. be- 
longs. Jean T. Hueston will fill Mrs. 
Fletcher’s place for three months while 
a joint A.U.Y.-A.U.A. committee con- 
siders candidates for the position. Mrs. 
Hueston has served as national A.U.Y. 
secretary, as chairman of the A.U.Y. 
churchmanship committee, and is at 
present chairman of the American 
branch of the International Religious 
Fellowship. 


A MEMORIAL SERVICE for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was held in Cadillac 
Square, Detroit, Michigan, on Sunday, 
April 15. The program was arranged by 
Rev. Merrill O. Bates, the minister of 
the Grosse Pointe Unitarian Church. 
Among the clergymen secured to take 
part in the service was Rev. Tracy M. 
Pullman, minister of the Church of Our 
Father (Unitarian-Universalist) , Detroit. 
Over twenty thousand persons attended 
the ceremonies. 

THE SOCIAL ACTION COMMIT- 
TEE of the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society of Buffalo, New York, 
sponsored a meeting at which members 
of the congregation spoke on the subject, 
“What We Want to Happen at San 
Francisco.” It was intended that a re- 
solution be framed from the meeting 
to be sent to our delegates at the con- 
ference. The service in the church on 
the preceding Sunday was an expression 
of the hopes for and the dedication to 
the purposes of the conference. 


ComManpver Axpsot Pererson, JR. Ch. 
C., U.S.N.R., was presented the Bronze 
Star Medal in the name of the President 
of the United States, by the Commander, 
Second Carrier Task Force, U. S. Pacific 
Fleet, for service set forth in the follow- 
ing citation: “For distinguishing himself 
by heroic achievement in connection 
with operations against the enemy, while 
serving aboard a cruiser. On 24 October, 
1944, a large number of officers and men 
on his ship were killed or injured by the 
explosion of magazines in an_ aircraft 
earrier, while his ship was going along 
side to fight fires caused by enemy 
bombs. During the first, critical hours 
after the explosion he devoted himself 
to giving first aid to the seriously 
wounded, and by his skill undoubtedly 
saved the lives of many men. He then 
prepared the dead for burial and buried 
them at sea with all possible honors, 
working without rest for two days and 
nights. The dignity and true depth of 
feeling, which he gave to those trying 
tasks, made each man left on the ship 
realize that his shipmates had died for 
a good cause, and had been buried with 
the highest honors. His actions were 
far above those normally to be expected 
and were at all times in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the United States 
Naval Service.” 


Rev. Watton E. Cote, minister of the 
Second Church in Boston since 1941, 
presented his resignation on April 2 to 
take effect on September 1. Mr. Cole 
has accepted a call to the First Congre- 
gational Church of Detroit, Michigan. 


Rev. Truman L. Hayes, minister of 
the First Church (Unitarian) of Athol, 
Massachusetts, has obtained a job in the 
town’s largest war plant. He works at 
the bench on week day mornings and de- 
votes afternoons and Sundays to the 
ministry. Recently he donated his four- 
teenth pint of blood to the Red Cross 
blood bank. 


Rev. Irving R. Murray, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, is speaking on the 
subject of the Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta 
and proposed San Francisco conferences 
at various Allegheny County meet- 
ings. He addressed the American Legion 
Federation, the Wilkinsburg Methodist 
Church, the Lutheran Alliance and the 
Y.M.C.A. Luncheon Club of East Lib- 
erty. 


Rev. Rosert B. Day, for nineteen 
years minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Niagara Falls, New York, has 
been appointed Executive Director of 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches of Greater Boston. He is to 
be responsible for all maintenance and 
extension work in that section. His 
office and the headquarters of the fra- 
ternity will be at Arlington Street Church 
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in Boston. While living in Niagara 
Falls, Mr. Day took active part in social 
and civic activities. He was candidate 
for mayor, and for five years was 
vice-chairman of the city department 
of social welfare. Before he was or- 
dained to the ministry in 1926, Mr. Day 
was western secretary of the Laymen’s 
League. 


Mr. James J. Marsnatt, president of 
the First Unitarian Church of Miami, 
Florida, and editor of the church’s News 
Letter, recently wrote an editorial on 
“The Man from Mars on the Negro 
Question.” The newspaper PM  re- 
printed it and it is now being used by 
the southern headquarters of the Anti- 
Defamation League for general propa- 
ganda. Miami Life reprinted his edi- 
torial on “Judge Not.” 


Rev. Josepn Barr, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Miami, is 
author of an article on general semantics 
in Maelstrom, the new literary publica- 
tion of southern Florida. He has just 
announced his candidacy for city com- 
missioner. 


- Miss Frorence Barr, Associate Di- 
rector of the Department of Unitarian 
Extension and Church Maintenance of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
completed a survey of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Los Angeles, California, 
on March 29, and presented her report 
to the board of trustees of the church. 


Dr. Ernest Caldecott, the minister, 
writes: “We have profited by her visit, 
have been benefited by her counsel and 
moved by her personality.” Miss Baer 
has addressed the Alliance branches in 
Santa Monica and in Santa Ana, and 
spent some time in the First Unitarian 
Church of San Diego, meeting the church 
school planning group and the Alliance. 
She spent Easter Sunday at Santa Bar- 
bara and left for the Bay area on April 2. 


Rev. Perer H. Samsom was installed 
as minister of the San Diego church on 
Sunday, April 8. Dr. Ernest Caldecott 
represented the American Unitarian As- 
sociation and gave the charge to the 
minister. 

At the same service honor was paid 
Dr. Howard B. Bard, retiring minister, 
who served the church from 1913 to 
1944. Dr. Bard gave the sermon and 
the charge to the congregation. Tribute 


. was paid him by Mr. George Garrett 


and Professor Harry C. Steinmetz. 


Hon. Raymonp 8S. Wix1ns, Justice 
of the Supreme Judicial Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
member of the Unitarian church of Win- 
chester, recently addressed the Laymen’s 
League of the First Parish in Cambridge. 
His topic was “Lincoln’s First Inaugural: 
Was It a Great State Paper?” 


Dr. Turopore Steiger, member of 
the Unitarian church of Concord, New 
Hampshire, was accepted last fall for 
the service of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. He 
is now engaged in making an agricultural 
survey in Greece. While in Cairo re- 
cently, he had the pleasure of seeing 
Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, with whom he 
became acquainted some years ago when 
he was a teacher of botany at Wellesley 
College. 


Rev. Orro §S. Lypina’s twenty-five 
years of service as minister was cele- 
brated at a special service in the Unita- 
rian church of Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, on April 30. Dr. Charles E. Park, 
who participated in Mr. Lyding’s in- 
stallation service twenty-five years ago, 
preached the sermon. Rev. Frank O. 
Holmes, of Concord, minister-at-large for 
New Hampshire, was among those who 
gave words of appreciation for Mr. 
Lyding’s invaluable contribution to the 
Unitarian cause in the state. 


Rev. M. McKart NIetsen, minister 
for two years in The Unitarian Church 
of Charleston, South Carolina, has re- 
signed. 


Rev. Hazex R. Grepwer, who resigned 
as minister of the Unitarian church of 
Norton, Massachusetts, was urgently re- 
quested to remain, and has decided to 
do so. She is now beginning her ninth 
year in Norton. 
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Red China 


Report from Red China. By Harrison 
Forman. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$3.00. 


-Last year a small group of foreign 
correspondents visited the Communist- 
controlled areas of China—the first time 
in six years that any had penetrated the 
Chungking government’s blockade. Har- 
rison Forman was one of these, and this 
exciting book tells of his experiences 
during six months of intensive study and 
observation. He reports that the Com- 
munists “claim almost ninety millions of 
liberated Chinese under their direction. 
Their armies operate on a far-flung front 
stretching on the north from Suiyuan to 
Manchuria, east to the Pacific, south to 
Hainan Island and Canton, along the 
Yangtze River almost to Shanghai.” 
Furthermore, these troops “engage 49.5 
per cent of the Japanese forces in China 
today, as well as over 90 per cent of 
nearly 800,000 puppets.” Forman him- 
self participated in several assaults on 
Japanese block-houses. 

This is the first book to tell the whole 
story of the largest underground and 
guerrilla movement that has arisen in any 
territory occupied by the Axis during 
the war. According to Mr. Forman, “the 
Communists have fought over 92,000 
battles. They have killed and wounded 
1,100,000 Japanese and their puppets 
and captured over 150,000 of the enemy. 
Booty includes 320,000 rifles (enough. to 
equip 540,000 men at the ratio of five 
men to three rifles) , 9,000 machine guns, 
600 pieces of artillery . . . .” One of 
the most interesting parts of the book 
describes the political warfare con- 
ducted among Japanese troops by 322 
converted Japanese prisoners, headed by 
a famous Japanese Communist, Tetsu 
Nosaka. 

Mr. Forman describes the modern- 
ized production program and democratic 
system of self-government that have re- 
sulted in mobilizing the people to sup- 
port the war effort, and says, “The 2,- 
200,000 Min Ping—the ‘Minutemen’ of 
China—are the backbone of resistance 
to the enemy in the anti-Japanese bases 
in North and Central China.” 

Report from Red China may well be- 
come one of the classic documents of 
World War II, for it is the story of a 
great people’s movement born out of 
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this war that may have for Asia the 
same historic importance the Russian 
revolution, born out of World War I, 
had for Europe. 
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“The Battalion of Death” 


The United States and the World Court. - 


By Denna Frank Fiemina. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. $2.00. 


For those who want chapter and verse 
on how the Senate betrayed the peace 
after World War I and who wish to 
know how possible it is that history may 
repeat itself, this is the book. Mr. 
Fleming is sharply conscious of the 
timely urgency of his warning, and, very 
properly, is neither able nor willing to 
be dispassionate. Nevertheless, he fully 
documents his accusations. The Senate 
bloe that called itself “the battalion of 
death” and which defeated, first, the 
entry of the United States into. the 


' League of Nations, and then, through 


four successive administrations, our ad- 
herence to the World Court, is shown 
to have deserved its somber title. World 
War II certainly did not begin in the 
United States and it cannot be assigned 
to any single cause; yet there is blood 
at the door of the Foreign Relations 
Committee Room in the United States 
Senate. Will there presently be more? 
Mr. Fleming lists four ways whereby 
the obstructive power of a Senate min- 
ority might be circumvented or can- 
celled. None of them will be adopted 
unless the voting population unmis- 
takably demands it. Once again, the 
Senate atmosphere is full of “politics.” 
It will be so when the treaties are nego- 
tiated. The Senate, of its own accord, 
will never abdicate “prerogatives.” Will 

the people speak? 
A. Powett Davirs 


The Defeatism 
of the Enemy 


The Road to Serf- 
dom. By Friepricu 
Auaust von. HAYEK, 
with a foreword by 
John Chamberlain. 
Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 
$2.75. 


Mr. Hayek is an Austrian economist 
who has lived in England and America 
since 1931. He has worked himself into 
such a lather thinking about the course of 
events that he has interrupted his pro- 
fessional studies to address a 244-page 
warning to the “Socialists in all parties.” 
And by “all parties’ he does not mean 
the schools of Marxian thought. What 
he has in mind are the “Socialists” in the 
Republican and Democratie parties who 
are responsible for the major innovations 
in our way of life during the past fifty 


Mifflin Co. 


years or so. Analyzing the influences that 
brought Hitler to power, Mr. Hayek 
picks out those points on which conserva- 
tives and liberals alike agree are basic 
to the American way of life. 

The question is: can anything be ob- 
tained in a society by making it the 
object of governmental policy? Conser- 
vatives and liberals may disagree as to 
what policies and what ends are desir- 
able, but they both agree that govern- 
ment policy and desired ends are to be 
reconciled. Just how does Mr. Hayek 
think we produced the planes, tanks, 
ships, supplies and the millions of trained 
men to fight this war, if not by making 
them the object of government policy? 
How does he think we came by the 
welter of scientific laboratories, the public 
schools, hospitals, ordered family life, 
except by deliberate design? Apparently 
lacking insight into the conflicts within 
our highly complex society, Mr. Hayek 
proposes that we return to conditions 
that were about to be outgrown a hun- 
dred years ago. A much better defense 
could be made for a return to feudal- 
ism than to his primitive conceptions. 

No, Mr. Hayek’s book is the product 
of a confused, embittered and defeated 
pessimist. As a former teacher of logic, 
I am offended by his violations of ele- 
mentary rules of scientific analysis and 
clear thinking; as a lay student of the 
governments he castigates, I find his 
diagnosis of historical processes super- 
ficial and infantile; as a clergyman, I am 
exasperated at his repudiation of social 
values that have been integral to a reli- 
gious philosophy since the time of Plato 
or the Hebrew prophets; as a participant 
in a common struggle against Fascism, I 
recognize in Mr. Hayek the defeatism of 
the enemy; as one who believes that the 
land of promise belongs to those who 
are willing to learn from the past and 
apply its principles to new conditions, I 
find the title of this book aptly suited 
to the author’s own position. To quote 
the most conservative man I know: 
“Hayek has done the conservative phil- 
osophy more harm than all the Marxist 
literature written during the past twenty 


J. Raymonp Corr 


Young Tom 


The Young Jefferson. 1743-1789. By 
Cuaupre G. Bowers. Boston: Houghton 
$3.75. 


A valuable contribution to American 
biography. Having dealt with the crown- 
ing years in the career of our third presi- 
dent in two earlier volumes, Jefferson and 
Hamilton and Jefferson in Power, Mr. 
Bowers now turns back the pages of his- 
tory to tell the story of the master of 
Monticello in his childhood, youth and 
early middle age. The result is a full- 
length portrait, painted with skill and no 
little force—a bit flattering, bit on the 
whole convincing. The Republic owes 


*... brilliantly illuminates 
the main questions of Asia 
in our time.” 

—Edgar Snow, 
N.Y. Times Book Review 


SOLUTION 
IN ASIA 


By Owen Lattimore 


“... belongs in the briefcase 
of every diplomat and gen- 
eral concerned with the re- 
shaping of Asia. . .” 


—A. T. Steele, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Book Review. $2.00 


“ - . a mixture of sagacity 
and entertainment ...a 
constant delight.” 5 


—New Yorker 


TEACHER IN 
AMERICA 


By Jacques Barzun 


iad 


“... a witty, brilliant, and 
superlatively reasonable 
book . . . filled with love and 
enthusiasm for teaching as 
the noble calling it is.” 


—Orville Prescott, N. Y. 
Times. $3.00 


At all bookstores 


Atlantic Monthly Press Books 
Little, Brown @ Boston 


no small debt to that group of Virgin- 
ians, who during its formative years, by 
their outstanding gifts of statesmanship 
and political insight, did more than any 
other group of Americans to bring the 
nation to birth. Foremost among these 
founding fathers was Thomas Jefferson. 
Of them all none is more interesting, 
nor more of an enigma. 

Great as were his achievements, many- 
sided as was his personality, there is 
something about the man that escapes 
explanation; he remains somewhat 
frigid, a bit inhuman. He wins our ad- 
miration, but scarcely our love. Possibly 
this is because his weaknesses were un- 
like those of other men. If he ever trod 
the primrose path, no evidence of it has 


survived. Mr. Bowers does for him the 
best he can, but even Jefferson’s flirt- 
ation with Maria Cosway, during his so- 
journ in France, seems mild and lacks 
color and red blood. As a philanderer, 
the great Thomas was manifestly a 
failure. 

However, our author does succeed in 
making his subject a human being by 
recounting the successive stages of his 
development with genuine scholarship 
and insight. He brings Jefferson alive 
convincingly—his boyhood of Shadwell, 
his college years at Williamsburg, his 
legal training, his service in the Conti- 
nental Congress, his writing of the De- 
claration of Independence, his term as 
governor of Virginia and, finally, his five 
years in Paris. There, as his country’s 
minister, he battled against enormous 
difficulties, for he lacked adequate sup- 
port from home. He saw the nation to 
which he was accredited slowly drifting 
into revolution. All this is told with 
graphic force. 

The account of Jefferson as governor 
is especially interesting—his fight to dis- 
establish the English church, break the 
law of entail, assure religious freedom, 
promote education and further the cause 
of democracy. Equally notable is Mr. 
Bowers’ description of the great service 
rendered by Jefferson in his comments 
and criticism of the Constitution while it 
was:in process of formation and by his 
insistence upon the addition to that 
document of the Bill of Rights. In many 
other respects, this work is rich in in- 
formation. It is eminently worth read- 
ing. 

A. R. H. 


Bias 

Report on the Russians. By Wiri1aM 
L. Warr. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $2.50. 


Ella Winter has returned recently 
from several months in Moscow where 
she represented the “New York Post.” 

I.dined with Mr. White before he left 
for Russia with Eric Johnston of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
“T’m not going to try to see Stalin, or 
just a lot of officials,” he said. “I’m 
going to see the Russian neople. I’m go- 
ing to see for myself.” This was a laud- 
able ambition, and it is a pity that he 
did not carry it out. He spent six weeks 
in a country, with unexampled opportu- 
nities of seeing things no foreigner has 
seen during the war, but his chief re- 
action was to wrinkle his nose at the 
“poverty, shabbiness, drabness, dreari- 
ness” he could have found on Ninth 
Avenue, around the corner from his 
home in New York City. 

Those words — undersized, underfed, 
ill nourished, ill fitting, shoddy, worn- 
out, run down, dilapidated;—run like a 
Wagnerian motif throughout this book. 
Yet Mr. White gives hardly a passing 
nod to the fact that Russia has been 


fighting the greatest armies in the 
world’s history, on her own soil, for 
four long years, and that you cannot 
make buttons and vitamins when you 
are making tanks and planes and katiu- 
shas. No Russian but deplores the pres- 
ent lack of consumer goods, and wishes 
his people had what we Americans have. 
The little matter of the Russians having 
won their war, and perhaps having saved 
a million or more American lives at the 
cost of twenty million of their own, 
never enters Mr. White’s mind. He 
makes no mention of any person having 
lost relatives; yet you cannot speak five 
minutes to any Soviet citizen without 
hearing of the losses each one has borne. 
I often saw women take out a well- 
worn scrap of letter, read it and silently 
weep. Women on farms would tell me 
how they were trying to replenish the 
herds the Germans had killed, and wipe 
their eyes as they spoke. Mr. White 
saw nothing but their sallow skins, 
poorly-cut clothing and “ragged, home- 
made sandals.” Nothing else. 

There are worse sins against report- 
ing than this. Mr. White has picked up. 
stories and anecdotes, worn to shabby 
shreds, from disgruntled people in Rus- 
sia, and retails them as news. Every 
foreigner in Moscow has heard those 
stories and knows how to discount them. 
He gives the Finland and Poland stories, 
from prejudiced Finnish and _ Polish 
points of view, without even an occa- 
sional modest glance at historical fact; 
but Mr. White is as little interested in 
history as he is in honest reporting. He 
records in nine pages of dialogue a con- 
versation between himself and two Am- 
erican engineers at the Omsk airport. 
The only fly in that dream-ointment is 
that no two American engineers hap- 
pened to be at the Omsk airport when 
Mr. William White was there. This he 
has admitted himself. 

He has invented other characters, such 
as the “field marshal” on the Siberian 
trip, a device that is permissible in a 
novel or a fictionalized account. It is 
hardly permissible when, in the presence 
of such an imaginary character, incidents 
are made to occur that cast a slur on 
the whole of Soviet and Russian char- 
acter, customs and mores. Indeed, to 
me, one of the strangest characteristics 
of the book is the little pornographic in- 
cidents Mr. White seems to think it 
necessary to invent, and which he retails 
with the relish of a small boy at last 
permitted to scribble those naughty 


*words on the wall. He “sees” things too. 


raw even for American reporters; he cer- 
tainly “sees” things. Mr, White has 
given detailed accounts of the amounts 
of vodka the visiting firemen drank. He 
took pains to insult his hosts whenever 
he could, thinking that, apparently, 
rather clever. After all, Russians are 
shabby, and they only talk Russian, and 
they do not have our forms of political 
democracy, nor our kinds of trade unions, 
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The Spirit 
of the Shoals... 


. 1s a dominant feeling in the lives 
of so many Unitarians that it is 
with feelings of deepest regret that 
The Isles of Shoals Unitarian As- 
sociation announces that STAR IN- 
LAND, as well as STAR ISLAND, 
meetings have been cancelled for the 
1945 season. 

The Isles of Shoals Unitarian As- 
sociation is convinced that religion 
is a vital element in our lives but 
feels that we can only do our full 
share toward supporting the war ef- 
fort by meeting the requirements 
of our government and foregoing 
the necessary travel and hotel ac- 
commodations which our meetings 
would entail. 

Forty-nine years ago this sum- 
mer Thomas H. Elliott furnished 
the spark of enthusiasm which has 
grown into the indomitable flame 
known as the SPIRIT OF THE 
SHOALS. These years of enforced 
absence from Star Island, and sea- 
sons of cancelled Star Inland meet- 
ings, should only make our desire 
stronger for a renewed opportunity 
for spiritual strengthening when 
war conditions permit us to meet 
again for SHOALS Conferences. 

The Annual Meeting of the Isles 
of Shoals Unitarian Association will 
be held at Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, sometime during the month 
of October when Miss Mercedes 
Torr and loyal Needham Shoalers 
will have charge of the arrange- 
ments. Here will be an opportunity 
for New England Shoalers to renew 
old friendships, hear reports of how 
Star Island has weathered the past 
four years, make plans for the 
future of our conferences, and help 
with the Maintenance Fund by pa- 
tronizing the Star Island Fair which 
- will be in full swing under Mrs. 
Hayes’ watchful eye. Watch the 
Register for further details. 
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nor orange juice for breakfast, nor Bon- 
wit Teller clothes. Mr. White never 
explains the why, the background, nor 
the history of what he sees. He has 
written a biased, misleading, inaccurate 
and snobbish book which will help to 
further confuse the already confused 
American public. 
Evia WINTER 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a, m 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m Rey. A. Panwell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston sts. Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A, 
Eliot, D.D., minister emeritus. Sunday Service, 


11 a.m. Church School, 9:30 a.m., through 
May 13. Gannett Club (College Age Group) 
5:45 p.m. A cordial welcome to all. 


KING’S CHAPEL, (Founded 1686). Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Sunday Service, 
11 a.m. Chapel open daily 9 a.m. to 4 P.M. 
Service of prayer, Tuesday and Friday, 12 m. 
All are Welcome. 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 

Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT AN CHO 


SONNE 


WORKMANSHIP 
AND 


UNSURPASSED ja 7m" 
McCARTHY & SIMON : he fe 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


Notify THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., of changes in mailing ad- 
dresses, 3 weeks in advance. Sub- 
scribers are requested to make due 
allowance for post office wartime 
delays before writing for “lost” 
copies, 


United 
Unitarian 
Appeal 


Contributions to the Appeal always 
pour in so fast during the last two weeks 
of April that any figures as of the date 
when this issue of the Register, goes to 
press have only historical value when 
they are published. It is of interest, 
however, to watch the financial response 
from month to month, and to observe 
the progress of the Appeal by regions. 

Here is a list of the seven regions with 
two columns of percentages. The first 
column gives the percentage of its share 
finally attained by each region during 
the 1943-44 campaign. The second col- 
umn gives the percentage of its share 
which each region had reached in the 
current campaign as of April 16, 1945. 


Recionau AREAS PERCENTAGE 
1943-44 1944-45 
Final to April 16 
New England 80 49 
Middle Atlantic 100 67 
Meadville 85 . 75 
Southwestern 102 64 
Western 62 36 
Pacific Coast 69 65 
Icelandic 28 13 


After the publication of the last Honor 
Roll, in the April issue of The Christian 
Register, thirty more churches had 
reached or exceeded their shares by April 
16. The list follows: 


Andover, N. H. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Boston, Mass., First 
Bolton, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill., Third 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Danvers, Mass. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Francestown, N. H. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Louisville, Ky., Clifton 
Manchester, N. H. _ 
Medford, Mass. 
Mendon, Mass. 
Northborough, Mass. 
Orlando, Florida 
Pittsburgh, Pa., First 
Portland, Ore. 
Rockford, Ill. 
“Seattle, Wash., First 
Shelbyville, Il. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Toronto, Ont. . 
Washington, D.C. 


NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Moderator’s Appointments 


During the eleven months since he 
was elected Moderator of the American 
Unitarian Association, Senator Harold H. 
Burton has established a notable record 
for visiting Unitarian churches. 


1944 
May 25-26 — May Meetings, Boston, 
Mass. . 
4—Summer Institute, New Lon- 
: don, New Hampshire 
Aug. 18—Summer Institute, 
Bay, Wisconsin. 
Nov. 12—Summit, New Jersey 
Noy. 19—Hartford, Connecticut (100th 
Anniversary) 


July 


Williams 


Dec. 9—Middle Atlantic States Lay- 
men, New York, New York 
. 1945 
Feb. 11—Baltimore, Maryland 


“ Washington, D. C. 

Feb. 18—Montclair, New Jersey 

Mar. 4—Hackensack, New Jersey 

Mar. 7—Brooklyn, New York 

Mar. 9—Washington, D. C. (Alliance) 

Mar. 11—Rochester, New York 

Mar. 25—Plainfiefild, New Jersey 
Harlem, New York 

April 8—Madison, Wisconsin 

April 18—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


On his official trip to North Africa 
and the Middle East, inspecting mili- 
tary installations, Senator Burton found 
time to make contact with representa- 
tives of the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee in those areas, and also to visit 
Hibbert House No. 1 in Cairo, on Jan- 
uary 10, in company with Neville Miller, 
Senior Deputy Chief of the Balkan Mis- 
sion of U.N.N.R.A., and formerly Mayor 
of Louisville, Kentucky. 


Committee Nominations 


A meeting of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation will be held at headquarters 
early in May. Consideration will be 
given to suggestions for Moderator of 
the Association to be nominated by 
the General Conference in the fall of 
1945 and voted upon in May, 1946, 
and to nominations for Association 
Committees to be voted upon by the 
General Conference. These committees 
are the Commission on Planning and 
Review, the Business, Nominating and 
Program Committees. Recommenda- 
tions, accompanied by information in 
regard to qualifications and denomina- 
tional activities, are solicited. Please ad- 
dress correspondence to Mrs. Homer T. 
Waterhouse, Secretary of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts, for arrival be- 
fore May 10, 1945. 


Epwarp F. Rowssr, Chairman 


American Unitarian 
Association 


The Annual Meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association, to receive and 
count ballots for the election of the 
president, secretary, treasurer, regional 
vice-presidents and directors, will be held 
in Boston, Massachusetts, at 25 Beacon 
Street on Thursday, May 24, 1945, at 
10:00 a.m. 


The meeting will be limited in com- 
pliance with the request of the War 
Committee on Conventions and_ pur- 
suant to the vote of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Association. 


Paurrey Perkins, Secretary 


Nominations for 
Officers of the A.U.A. 


' The Board of Directors, in accordance 
with the bylaws of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, reports the following 
nominations’ for officers of the Associa- 
tion to serve from May, 1945, to May, 
1949: 

For PRESIDENT 


Frederick May Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 


For SEcRETARY 
Dana McLean Greeley, Boston, Mass. 


For TREASURER 
Percy W. Gardner, Providence, R. I. 
Paurrey Prerxins, Secretary 


In accordance with the bylaws of the 
Association, the Nominating Committee 
reports the following nominations for 
election at the annual meeting in Boston 
on May 24, 1945: 


Nine Recionau Vicr-PRESIDENTS TO 
SERVE FOR ONE YEAR 


Mrs. Waller C. Brinker, Denver, Colo. 
Roland W. Burbank, Andover, N. H. 
H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, Pa. 
D. Howard Fletcher, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Jonathan A. Noyes, Dallas, Tex. 

Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, Il. 

Charles B. Rugg, Worcester, Mass. 

5. Thorvaldson, Riverton, Man. 

Horace Westwood, Berkeley, Calif. 


Srx Directors To SERVE FOR 
Turere YEARS 
Everett Moore Baker, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Thaddeus B. Clark, New Orleans, La. 
Mrs. Charles A. Hart, Portland, Ore. 
Mrs. Charles H. Moran, St. Louis 
County, Mo. 
Frank S. Symons, Montreal, P. Q. 
Hamilton M. Warren, Summit, N. J. 


Director To Serve For One YEAR TO 
ComMPLEeTE UNEXPIRED TERM 


Frank B. Frederick, Milton, Mass. 


Srx Direcrors To Serve ror Ons YEAR 
Sanford Bates, New York, N. Y., to 


represent the social expression of religion. 
Bradford E. Gale, Salem, Mass., to 


represent the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. 
Mitchell Gratwick, Tarrytown-on- 


Hudson, N. Y., to represent schools and 
colleges. 

Winslow C. Sisson, Arlington, Mass., 
to represent the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 


The Presidents of the General Alliance 
and American Unitarian Youth, repre- 
senting their respective organizations. 

For the Nominating Committee, 

Epwarp F. Rowss, Chairman 
Bessie M. WaterHouss, Secretary 


“The Memorial of Virtue 


is immortal ”’ 


ROBERT B. STONE 


Few men in the Boston area in recent 
years have rendered more important 
service to the community than Robert 
Stone, whose recent death brought a 
sense of personal bereavement to a great 
multitude of his fellow citizens, to whom 
he had endeared himself not only by 
virtue of his public and civic service, 
but also by the charm of his personality 
and the utter reliability of his character. 
He represented the finest kind of Uni- 
tarian layman. 

Beside his devoted service to the pub- 
lic welfare and to his own parish church 
in Jamaica Plain, he gave time, thought, 
and energy with unstinted generosity to 
the work of the American Unitarian 
Association. He served as a member of 
the Board of Directors from 1937 to 
1943, and at various times as a member 
of the Executive Committee, the Exten- 
sion and Maintenance Committee, the 
Fellowship Committee, and the special 
committee to raise funds for the support 
of Unitarians in the Civilian Public 
Service Camps. In all these capacities 
his sound judgment, his constructive 
idealism, and his complete loyalty were 
of inestimable value to the Association 
and to its. officers. And with all these 
gifts, which he placed so freely at the 
disposal of the Unitarian Fellowship, he 
was blessed with a sense of humor that 
made his presence at any meeting a 


delight. F.M. E. 
FREDERIC M. TILESTON 


Rey. Frederic Mitchell Tileston, min- 
ister of the First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Parish of Deerfield, Massachu- 
setts, died on March 28. A memorial 
service was held April 2 in the Deerfield 
church and was conducted by Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy. A tribute to Mr. 
Tileston will appear in the June issue. 
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Layment League Bulletin 


FrepericK T. McGuu, Jr., Bulletin Editor 


NORTHAMPTON LAYMEN 
ADDED 


The league welcomes into affiliation 
the men of the new Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, Chapter, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Percy W. Pickard, its presi- 
dent. 


MAY MEETINGS OF 
LEAGUE CANCELLED 


In compliance with the request of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, and in 
conformity with action taken by other 
major Unitarian organizations, the league 
will hold no public meetings during An- 
niversary Week. The league urges its 
members to lend their energetic support 
to the May programs of their local 
churches in such ways as the observ- 
ance of Laymen’s Sunday on May 13 
and participation in local events during 
Anniversary Week. 


HACKLEY CONVENTION 
ENDORSES DUMBARTON 
OAKS PROPOSALS 


The Middle Atlantic Conference of 
Unitarian Laymen meeting at Hackley 
School, Tarrytown, New York, March 24 
and 25, passed a resolution which con- 
cluded as follows: 

“BE IT RESOLVED 

“First: That the immediate study and 
discussion of the text of the Dunbarton 
Oaks Proposals is reeommended to every 
lay member present at this confer- 
ence; that each individual layman act 
promptly and communicate his con- 
sidered opinion to the congressmen and 
senators from his state, and 

“Second: That, in view of the momen- 
tous importance to the present and 
future generations of World Under- 
standing, Order, and Law, the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Proposals at the earliest mo- 
ment be made the subject of report and 
recommendation to the Laymen’s 
League Chapters by the National Coun- 
cil of the Unitarian Laymen’s League.” 


ITEMS FROM ILLINOIS 


Mr. A. B. Hewson, of The Third Uni- 
tarian Church of Chicago, Illinois, 
Chairman of the Midwest Committee of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League reports 
on regional activities: 

“IT called a luncheon meeting March 
29 at the downtown Y.M.C.A. Its pur- 
pose was to work out a co-operative pro- 
gram among Unitarian laymen of the 
Chicagoland churches, based on the prin- 
ciple that ‘in union there is strength’ 
and that, united, things can be achieved 
which otherwise could not be even con- 


sidered. 
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“It was decided by the participating 
laymen that a committee should be ap- 
pointed, consisting of one layman from 
each of the Chicagoland churches, to 
meet with me as chairman to draft an 
organization set-up and suggest de- 
sirable projects for the furtherance of 
the Unitarian movement in the metro- 
politan area, the committee to report 
back at the next meeting of the group, 
Thursday, April 26 next.” 

* * * 

The Bloomington, Illinois Chapter has 
been holding monthly meetings at the 
homes of its members, with lecture-dis- 
cussions on current social problems. 
Topics since January have been: “Ne- 
groes in Bloomington-Normal,” “The 
Role of the Newspaper in the Life of 
the Community,” “Agriculture as a 
Pressure Group,” and “On Achieving 
Full Employment after the War.” 

* * * 


The Laymen’s League of the People’s 
Liberal Church, of Chicago, Illinois, 
has passed unanimously the following 
resolution on Peacetime Military Con- 
scription: 

“Resolved, That we are opposed to 
peacetime military conscription because 
(1) it would stand in the way of the 
establishment of a just and durable 
peaceful world order; because (2) it is 
altogether possible that it could plant a 
military despotism in the democratic 
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soil of America; because (3) it is out of 
context with our historical tradition of 
civilian democracy and freedom of con- 
science; because (4) a very small frac- 
tion of the expense of peacetime military 
conscription devoted to education, ade- 
quate health facilities, and prevention 
of crime would accomplish far more in 
these directions than is even hoped for 
from peacetime military conscription.” 


WORLD ORDER 
COMMITTEE SPEAKS 


The league’s Committee on World Or- 
der has just published a four-page leaf- 
let entitled “World Security Is Up To 
You!” This statement, for distribution 
throughout the membership, says in part: 

“We urge all Americans to make their 
support known today to President Tru- 
man, to the senators and representatives, 
to the American delegates at San Fran- 
cisco. They want and need your help. 
They never needed it more. You can 
offer it in many ways. This is a period 
in history when even writing a series of 
letters can be as effective as the cap- 
ture of an enemy gun emplacement, or 
the precision bombing of a rail center. 
LET US FIGHT THIS BATTLE TO- 
GETHER. 

“Tt all adds up to this: whether there 
is to be a World War III IS UP TO 
YOU!” 


IT OCCURS TO US 


MAYFLOWERS FOR REMEMBRANCE 


or 


WARE ARE THE LECTURES OF YESTERYEAR 


. Our May has turned this year to May-not; 
They say it may not even rain aught; 
No point in dampening with a storm a 
Business meeting called pro forma. 


* * 


I like us Unitarians. 


* * 


We're all so much at varians. 

Perhaps it’s just a tendency 

To flaunt our independency. 

It buzzes like a midge in us; 

I think the thing’s indigenous. 

But though we’re addicts of the forum, 
We all observe a strict decorum; 

We never feel we MUST boo, MUST hiss 
In the cause of Social Justice. 

I lke us Unitarians— 
We're not so much at varians. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains leaders for the liberal minis- 
try. The core curriculum is of the 
new Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago to 
which the School adds its own 
specialization. 


President Wallace W. Robbins, 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 37 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
Founded 1853 
With Horace Mann as President 


For church or group program, 
write for “Campus Frontiers,” 
prize-winning motion picture of 
the Antioch. plan (16-mm., 
sound, color, 28 minutes) . 


For information about Antioch, write 
for catalogue to 
Assistant to the President 
AntTIocH COLLEGE, 
YELLOW Sprinos, O. 


Gotel Bellevue 


Bearon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
peoeps. Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
oths. 


An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. S. WAR 
BONDS. : 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


QIGHTER MAOMENTS with 


fresh, Eveready Batteries 
pated 


“Don’t stand there and tell me how much it cost 
the taxpayers! When | say fire — fire!“ 


“Keep your eye on the Infantry—the dough- 
boy does it!” America’s fighting edge de- 
pends on War Bonds. Buy them! Hold them! 


Orr ARMED FORCES and the vital indus- 
tries serving them take practically the entire 
output of “Eveready” flashlight batteries. 
You can understand why these fine batteries 
are difficult to obtain for civilian use. 


But when the struggle is over there'll be 
plenty of new and even better “Eveready” 
batteries for everyone ... batteries improved 
by research and engineering skill to give more 
life, more efficiency. 


TRADE-MARK 


The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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Thousands Pause Ean Day 
to Read the Messages of 
THE WAYSIDE | 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


IN FRONT OF CHURCHES, ON ARMY POSTS, 
AT HIGHWAY INTERSECTIONS 


Has Your Church a Wayside Pulpit? 


For Prices and Further Information Address: 
THE BEACON PRESS, 25 BEACON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 


- ALLIANCES OF... 


NATIONS, of CHURCHES, of INDIVIDUALS. 
Alliances built on broad understandings, deep 


faiths and unselfish principles and purposes. 


THE WORLD NEEDS atuances oF . 


PRACTICAL IDEALISTS who realize that co-opera- 
tion and brotherhood on a World Scale will only 
be possible when millions of individuals put their 
religion to work in their homes, their churches and 


their communities. 


: Jo this end 
THE GENERAL ALLIANCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER LIBERAL CHRISTIAN WOMEN 


invites all who are in sympathy with the cause of free religion and world: unity to join in its program of 
education, service and action. 
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Alumni, parents, educators, and other 


friends of Hackley School announce the 
organization of an association to sup- 
port and develop this liberal, Unitarian- 
sponsored, school for boys... . 


BOARD OF SPONSORS OF 


LirutT. JoHN Forrest, U. S. 
Larchmont, New York 


W. H. Batpwin 
Public Relations Counsel 
205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 


Harry Core Bares, Attorney 
One Madison Avenue, 


STEPHEN 


H. FritcHMan, 
Christian Register 
25 Beacon Street, 


and invite you to share in the ex- 


Friends of pansion of Hackley’s program through 


the activities of this assisting group of 


HACKLEY “=~ 


Navy 
Morris Plan 
Editor 
Davin B. 
Boston, Mass. 


Watitace D. McLean, Banker 
Industrial 
56 East 42nd Street, New York City 


MILLER, 
801 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“FRIENDS OF HACKLEY” 


Epwarp STREETER, Banker t 
530 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Laurence M. Symmes, Banker 
115 Broadway, New York City 

Joun R. Wesster, Headmaster 
The Grenwich Country Day School 


Bank, 


Aluminum Co. 


New York Cit WaLtTeR B. GacE, Headmaster Retired James McCormick MircHert ; A 
d Hotel Gramatan, Attorney, Marine Trust Building Greenwich, ee 
Era aron area hee Bronxville, New York Buffalo, New York Artuur D. Meee es ae ie 
enate ce uilding, 4 ; First National Bank ilding 
Washington, D. C. - Lr. ComMAnper C. Lestiz GLENN Dr. Puitiep C. Nasu, University Chicage re mu OTe ne 
"411 West 116th Street, President, University of Toledo, j 


Tue ReveREND GrorGe A. Burtrick 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City 


JupceE Witi1am C. CoLeman 
520 Post Office Building, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


New York City 


Hackley School, 


Admissions, 


Dr. MitcHert GRATWICK 


Tarrytown, New York. 


RicHarp M. GuMMERE, 
Harvard 


Toledo, Ohio 


Parker Bros., 


CaPTAIN JOHN 
Director of 


College 


GrEoRGE S. PARKER 


Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 


James D. WEsT 
West-Crescent Fuel Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 
Inc., Salem, Mass. PemBerton H. SwHoser, Industry 
S. PETTIBONE 67 Cleveland Avenue 


Buffalo, New York 
THe Rev. W. Watpemar W. Arcow 


THe ReverEND ApAmM W. CRAIG 
Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 


Jutran F. DeETMER 
Tarrytown, New York 

Rozert F. Duncan, Public Relations 
150 Nassau Street, New York City 


THe REVEREND FREDERICK May E rior 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE REVEREND SAMUEL A. ELIOT 
Arlington Street Church 
Boston, Mass. 


_Evior B. Foor, Engineer 
Scarsdale, New York 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Tue ReverEND Harry Hooper 
The Unitarian Church of Staten 
Island, Staten Island, New York 


Dr. Geratp R. JAMEISON, 
117 East 72nd Street 
New York City 


ALFRED W. JONES, 
Fortune Magazine 
Time and Life Building 
New York City 


Tue ReveREND JoHN H. Larurop 
Church of the Savior 
Brooklyn, New York 


Editor 


Joun A. Porter, Banker 
North Tarrytown, New York 


CoLoNEL WILLIAM Scuirr, Insurance 
99 John Street, New York City 


Miss Evetyn SEars 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HENRY SHARPE 
Providence, Rhode Island 


ALBERT SHAW, Jr., Real Estate 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 
Henry E. Spe~Man 
R. R. 2, Box 66, Fairfield, Conn. 


Stantey L. Stevens, Public Relations 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


The Unitarian Church of Baltimore 
Baltimore, Maryland 


N. Horton BatcHELpER, Headmaster 
The Loomis School, Windsor, Conn. 


Percy W. GarpNER, Attorney 


403 Turks Head Bldg. 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Marx W. Macray, Attorney 


55 Liberty Street, New York City 
Stuart R. Srevenson, Investments 

120 Broadway, New York City 
Lr. GrorceE L. Van BERGEN 

U. S. Naval Air Station 

Daytona Beach, Florida. 


SOME OF HACKLEY’S NEEDS: 


ACADEMIC MATERIALS: text books, diction- 
aries, reproduction outfit, microscopes, and so 
ONLsaes 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS: orchestra pieces, 


pianos, radio, records, and so on.... 


HOUSEKEEPING FURNISHINGS: 


for boys’ rooms, commons, dining and faculty 


furniture 


rooms. 


ART AND THEATRE EQUIPMENT: flags, 
pictures, busts, radio studio equipment, the- 
-atrical spotlights, scenery. 


These lists show quite a 
variety of objects that 
you, or some _ friends 
might like to give. Do 
not forget that a cash 
donation for any par- 
ticular purpose is an in- 
come tax deduction for 
the donor! 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 


HAND-CRAFT TOOLS: potter’s wheel, power 


jig saw, darkroom equipment, and so on. 


INFIRMARY NEEDS: hospital bed, X-ray, 
laboratory supplies. 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT: tennis nets, back- 
stops for baseball field, horizontal bar, vaulting 
box, mats, and so on. 


MAINTENANCE REQUIREMENTS: station 
wagon, power lawn mower, drinking fountains, 
man-pulled hose cart with fire fighting equipment, 
and so on. 


The 


UNITARIAN SERVICE COMMITTEE BANNER 


Relief offices: Paris, 
Lisbon, Geneva, Madrid 


Medical Mission to 
Italy 


Marseille Clinic 


Geneva Vacation Home 


Centers at Residences 
Forcees, Portugal 


Canteen, Modane 
Center, Chambery, 
S. E. France 


Personnel loaned 


to UNRRA 


SERVICE 


Your Unitarian Service Committee has just completed the 


most useful year in its short but eventful history. 


We are now working on 5 continents and in 15 different 


countries, with a staff of over 100 workers, both American 


and foreign. 


Stands for 
TO HUMANITY THE WORLD OVER 


Membership in 
refugee Central 
Location Index 


Hibbert Houses, hostel 


for Allied Forces 


Schweitzer Mission 
Unitarian Workcamps 


Japanese-American 


- Relocation 


Social Service at 
U. S. Refugee Shelter 


People’s Institute of 
Applied Religion 


Each of the star headlines above indicates a humanitarian 


project on which we are now at work. 


We are looking forward to a future of even greater 


service. We are desperately needed in Europe and there 


is a growing challenge in our own country. 


* xk * When They Ath You What Unitarianism Means 


TELL THE’ 


RIAN SERVICE COMMITTEE 


jeacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


AN SERVICE COMMITTEE—OUR FAITH IN ACTION 


Member: United Unitarian Appeal—Participating member: National War Fund. 


